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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, ‘bad order for seeding—and about the 7th of 


the Ninth month (September) 200 pounds of 

BY JOSIAH TATUM, guano were oan by hand, Licht lanier 

: R, ‘ture with anything; the ground was again 

sett hamiaes Ge TOs a well harrowed, and after remaining a ects 

of days, for the —s to eons with the 

soil, it was sown with about two and a half 

PHIL ADELE GIA. ‘bushels of Mediterranean wheat; then well 

PT eer eT eT eT harrowed and rubbed in. About half of the 

Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. ere and adjoining the guano on one side, 

|| just previously sown with the same 

kind and quantity of wheat, with the addi- 

‘tion of twelve bushels of ground bones to 
Experiments with Guano. ithe acre. 

On the other side of the guano, and in- 
cluding the remainder of the field, there 
were about twenty-five ox cart-loads—35 
bushels to the load—of barn-yard manure to 
the acre; and the seeding, the same as the 
lother parts. In two or three weeks it was 

ALL my experiments with guano, have ‘evident at a glance, that the guanoed part 
not alike proved successful; and as it some-|/had the start in vegetating; and which it 
times occurs, that even in a failure, either|'steadily maintained until harvest. 
the operator himself, or others, derive future|| The relative growth of the crop was 
benefit by investigating the causes, I will||generally estimated by those who examined 
give the results in both cases. I think I/\it, at about the same yield, for those portions 
can very readily trace to the proper cause||with ground bones and manure; but inferior, 
some of the failures reported. by 33 to 50 per cent. to the guano—that 
r ‘rement 1st.—On a field of oat stub-| there was this difference, I am fully satis- 

¢, which was in corn the previous year,| fied; but having only harvested the guanoed 
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Communicated for the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Tur following interesting account has been kindly | 
forwarded for insertion. It is part of a letter from 
EAward Stabler, of Sandy Spring, Md., to S. K. George, 
of Baltimore, and is dated in the Seventh month last. 
We copy from the Rockville Weekly Reporter.—Ep. 





- had from 75 to 100 bushels of lime to |part separately, we cannot tell “what the 
e acre, I selected a strip of one acre, near||half bushel says.” For experiment, the 
sy and extending through the field;|;quantity of ground bones was varied on 
*r ploughing, the was once harrow-||several adjoining lands; at no time was 
— ground broke up very dry and in||there a marked difference, between six and 
AR— ‘ou. X.—No. 2. (41) 
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twelve bushels, or twelve and eighteen bush- ‘of ground bones on a part of my oat 
els; but between six and eighteen bushels,|\at the rate of about 16 bushels to the ~ 
it was oe seen. The yield in grain of|\it was sown heavier than | intended: 
the first quality, from the acre with guano,||only extended over about two thirds of the 
is 35 bushels—no account taken of the||field. Adjoining to the bones, and both os 
screenings or small grain—with by far the|/tending through the field, guano was = 
heaviest crop of straw I ever harvested. Aj|jat the rate of 200 pounds to the Ren 
single bushel weighed 65 pounds. The|/crop is materially diminished by the drowvi, 
ground was accurately measured; and by||but the difference in favour of the gna... 
weighing a dozen or two of the sheaves||not less than 50 per cent; and at a cost, 
from different parts of the mow, to obtain||compared with the ground bones, of = 
an average size, the whole erop was esti-|\one half; others have estimated the vield « 
mated at four and a half tons. But a small |i|double: this land was also limed the y 
portion, either of this acre, or tbe field, stood || preceding—about 70 bushels to the acre. ” 
thick enough; hence the great growth of|| Experiment 4th.—Finding the crop of 
straw. Although the quantity of seed sown||grass likely to be very short, I ploaghed up 
might be considered ample if it all vegetated, || part of a clover lot-—that had several year 
owing to the drought when sown, it is pro-|| previously 100 bushels of lime to the acre 
bable much of the seed was lost; there being||and sowed four bushels of corn broadcay 
just enough moisture to swell, but not to|/Similar to the mode adopted in my first ey. 
sprout the grain which lay near the surface. || periment, there were 200 pounds of guano 
The opinion “that more seed would have||sown to the acre; but leavin a strip of 1 
made a better yield,” has, I am aware, been||feet wide through the middle of the \y, 
controverted by some. In the present case,||without guano. The crop has suffers 
Iam certain such would have been the re-||greatly from the drought, and the part with 
sult. All are not aware, perhaps, that in a||guano the most, i. e., the blades are mor 
bushel of Mediterranean wheat, there are||shrivelled, but is still, of the best colour: al! 
not as many grains by about 50 per cent.,||who have examined it, estimate the differ. 
as ina bushel of White bearded wheat; or|jence in favour of the guano, at two, three, 
by about 33 per cent. of the Red chaff|jand some even four to one. Since the 
bearded wheat—neither does the Mediter-||longer continuance of the dry weather, the 
ranean wheat usually branch so well as iene is not so marked; there is yet, 
either of the others. Fair as the present|| however, more than two to one in favour of 
yield is, the addition of two to three pecks||the guano. 
more of seed would have added in equal As this is the era of experiments, | wil! 
proportion to the crop; and forty bushels or||briefly allude to another, not altogether for- 
more, could just as easily have been raised||eign tothe general subject. Anticipating a 
on the acre. In good ground, I have never||dry season, we used the subsoil plough after 
seen this wheat too thick; and very rarely||the bar-share, in this Jot; but after eight o 
indeed thick enough. ten rounds, were compelled to abandon i 
Experiment 2nd.—About three weeks}|and double the.team on the plough: the te- 
later I sowed a lot—corn ground—with 150)|\sult is, a marked increase of the growth a: 
pounds of guano, and two bushels of White || most to a line where the subsoil plough was 
bearded wheat to the acre—about equal to/| laid aside. 
three bushels of Mediterranean wheat. ‘The|} Experiment 5th.—Just previous to plant- 
land was limed in the spring, 70 bushels to||ing corn, the land had 60 bushels—in 2! 
the acre. The growth on this lot was about ||120 bushels—of lime to the acre; and & 
thick enough, and will, | expect, produce||there was no rain to slake it, it was broken 
more wheat to the acre than experiment||up and spread in a caustic state, and the 
No. 1.; there was leas straw, but the heads||land well harrowed. Within a few days 
equally large and well filled. Adjoining||and for experiment,—for I feared the co 
this piece was a potatoe lot, which had been||tact of the guano with lime in this stale— 
heavily limed and manured in the spring; it}|300 pounds were sown broadcast on one ani 
was sown with two and a half bushels of||a half acres; the ground again harrow! 
Mediterranean wheat, and twelve bushels||and the corn planted. [t came up beast 
of ground bones to the acre. To judge by||fully; perhaps not a hill in a thousand m* 
the eye at harvest, the guanoed lot will|jing. When four to six inches high, an cr 
yield nearly two to one; and certainly with-||table spoonful of guano,—or 4 handful © 
out any material difference in the quality of||three hills—was dropped around and ne 
the soil, or other advantage on either side,||the plant, but not on it—the part © 
manure excepted. broadcast excepted; and occasionally 
Experiment 3rd.—I sowed 100 bushels'iing a row without guano, the Cultives 
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; reasonable and unexpected length; but I 
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following to mix it with the soil. Not long] not mistaken, both were of the same cargo, 
siter the application of the guano, the corn/|the Orpheus—has produced results altoge- 
was attacked by that greatest of scourges, || ther satisfactory. 

the bud worm ; eating into the centre of the I have heard of but one such successful 
walk, near the surface of the ground, and|japplication; the case reported by our Sena- 
the first and largest growth literally de-|jtor, J. A. Pearce, of Chestertown. But 
stroyed; so much of it as out-grew the in-|| when applied as a top-dressing on wheat in 
sry, was for a long time dwindling and||the fall, so as to have the full benefit of the 
wr winter rains, it has in some cases succeeded 


eak. 
* This experiment I consider a failure; for|}well. Dr. Wm. B. Magruder, one of our 
most enterprising and successful farmers 


at no time could any material difference be 
reeived in the growth of the corn, with|jand planters, intormed me yesterday, that 
snd without guano. A part of the field is|/he believed his wheat crop was doubled by 
low or meadow land; and has not suffered |/200 lbs. of guano to the acre, applied soon 
materially from the drought; here the corn|jafter the wheat came up. He has also used 
is heavy; but whether attributable to the//it in his tobacco crop with evident advan- 
guano, | know not: unfortunateiy, no rows||tage, as he thinks—I! saw the latter; and 
on this part were left without guano: and|jalthough it looked well, I am no judge of 
therefore allow it to be a failure, which I}|the crop, or quality, unttl manufactured. I 
attribute to the contact of the guano with||have examined many of the experiments of 
the quick lime. For, on the lands appa-|}my neighbours, who joined our club in the 
rently similar and equally limed, though a/|| purchase of nineteen tons last spring; and 
year and more preceding, there are nume-|/I expect every individual is so far pleased 
rous experiments in the vicinity on corn|| with the results, that at least as much more, 
crops, where the effects of the guano are||—and some | know would double their pur- 
most decided; both when sown broadcast||chases,—would be used this fall, if the Pe- 
before planting, and applied to the hill. ruvian guano—with which all our experi- 
I have also applied guano on my melon||ments have been made—could be had at the 
vines; a small handful to the hill, producing ||same price. 
the most luxuriant growth, both of vines and|} The question has often been asked, how 
fruit, as compared with the adjoining hills,|}much wheat my land would have produced 
without any. It was applied a day or two/|to the acre, without guano,—this question 
before planting the seed, and well chopped/||cannot be answered with certainty; but to 
in with the hoe—the hills were once water-|| judge by the crop of the same kind of wheat 
ed with a weak solution—the ground being||on the adjoining field last season, and with- 
too dry to sprout the seed—by soaking three||out manure; and also of crops under similar 
guano bags in half a barrel of water. circumstances of my neighbours this season, 
It may be observed as a general, if not||I think 10 to 12 bushels a full estimate; 15 
invariable rule, that if seed of many, if not|} bushels at the outside. In their care not to 
most kinds, come into immediate contact/|let the manure extend beyond its prescribed 
limits, my hands did not spread it quite to 


with unadulterated guano, they fail to vege- 
tate. In my experiments I carefully avoided ||the guano; this left a strip through the field 
without any manure; and I am confident 


mixing the guano with plaster, ashes, or any 
there was not one-third of the wheat on it; 


other substance; because, if the crop was 
benefited, | wished to know with certainty||a space of 15 to 2) feet wide should have 
what to attribute it to. been left. Dr. Dupuy asks, “ if the drought 

My letter has already extended to an un-||was as severe here, as generally through 

the country?” I presume nearly so, or 
quite. 

Our oats and hay are not more than half 
crops; and if not relieved ere long by rain, 
our corn crops will be still less. 

The spring was unusually dry, and the 
wheat in experiment Ist, suffered in conse- 
quence; yet the situation being lower, was 
more in its favour than the manured part. 
The ground bones had in all respects — 
advantages with the guano: in neither, does 
any difference appear in the timothy and 
clover; both are good. Estimating the 

ield of the adjoining acre with ground 
Sinan, by the dozen sheaves, and it cannot 












































shall, I hope, be excused for a few additional 
remarks, 

The case of failure reported by John 
Mackenzie in the Southern Planter, given 
“for the benefit of the agricultural commu- 
nity,” will benefit many, I have no doubt. 
I for one thank him for the communication. 

ming that it was the pure Peruvian 
guano, his experiments as well as many 
go to establish the fact, that by a 
top-dressing on wheat in the spring, the 
money and labour expended on guano have 

n entirely thrown away.” In my case, 
‘different method of using it—and if I am 
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vary much from the actual result, the 7 of eae pe saying what the, 
yielded nearly 28 bushels.* meant by it, of what it is to 
For the benefit of those who are opposed or what quantity of any kind of — 
to taking agricultural works, or refrain from) water composes it. Now there is hanjj, 
doing so, which amounts to the same thing,||more uncertain thing, hardly a more ys... 
I would add, that this field was completely||expression, than liquid manure. Varions 
worn out when purchased by me; the higher) are the manures of the present day. Leaf 
part, without soil; and the lower part, like|)mould is vegetable manure, and the mo 
mortar in the winter and spring, baked un-|/ Innocent of any; for it is composed of no. 
der the summer’s sun like a brick. = had |) a oe a ae were the pr 
attempted draining, but not successfully. ‘duce of the earth returned to earth ao.:,. 
Meetin with 2 able essay on ieming: and if you could make a ton of it hold ma! 
in either the Cultivator or Farmers’ Cabinet, — with : _ of a it were a, 
I concluded to make another effort. plied instead of water itself, it could q 
The field was well broken up in the ahiperans but this, perhaps, never entered th 
and winter, and in the spring a heavy eover-| thoughts of those who recommend jiquy 
7 go _ tied . re ao an nt at we er bh seen the dung of poul 
erred, however, a liiness conhining | y t 
me to the house for neato The crop of into ee one shovel wan 
] . ield nota state which we may ca 
aaa leans ~ ete me to|| posed, put into a boreal of a aoe 
sowing in oats, there were ‘not less than|'gallons. This was being applied efficas 
five to six hundred yards of surface and | ously to potted plants about every third wa 
under drains made. tering, and to out-of-door crops once a week. 
I believe the increased crop of oats nearly’ Every time it was used it was stirred w 
paid for both the lime and drains. The re-|until the barrel was half emptied, when the 


sult in the wheat has been stated. ‘liquor was used without stirring. The cop. 

Four years since, in the then state of the)|tents at the bottom were always cleaned ou 
Jand, it would not have produeed more than) every time the liquor was emptied, that the 
five bushels of wheat to the acre; now it is| quality should always be alike, and not be 
light and mellow, and will, most likely, pro-|jaltered by the sediment of the former mir. 
duce an increase in grass of four or five to|\ture. This was thrown on the ordinary 


one. It is not a very difficult problem to|\dunghill, where it could do no harm. 
solve, whether there has been a gain or loss In another establishment sheep’s dung 
in the transaction; when by the expendi-||was used, at the rate of a peck toa barrel 
ture of four dollars for 200 pounds of guano,|;of water. This was put in one day, end 
twenty bushels of wheat additional are raised ‘stirred up four or five times; and the next 
to the acre; or that a single dollar for a|\day, when used, it was stirred again. Ths 
year’s subscription to an Agriewitural Jour-|| was being used with success to large came 
nal, shoulc be the means, or suggest the||lias and orange trees, while they were mak- 
idea for improvement, by which land that)|ing growth, and with considerable advar- 
formerly did not produce over five to ten) tage, and also to some beds of layers newly 
bushels, will now yield 30 to 40 ‘bushels to|| planted out, without any watering between 
the acre. Epwarp Swaster. |jat all; but as it was explained to us, the 
soil might have been covered al] over am 
inch or two thick, and then left to wash» 
by rain and artificial watering, without dowg 
Noruine is more common than for authors, ws injury; and certainly, if the rte tas 
on various subjects in gardening, to recom- of things were a criterion, there could be » 
mend liquid manure to be applied, w thout||doubt of it. aa 
in one instance, from the beginning to the|| We have seen cow-dung used, when ce 
composed, in rather large proportions; #0 
* A portion of this acre was unintentionally sown jbere - precaution of using oe sede 
heavier with ground bones, say 16 to 18 bushels to the was ta aoe on account, as en was uy ae the 
acre, instead of 12 bushels as intended. In this case||BTC8t disposition of cow-dung e* nd. Th 
also, the first crop more than repays the cost of ma-|| Maggot or smal] grubs of some f pe 
nure, and will yield large returns in the grass crop, for||Proportion was @ spadeful to half a bs 
years to come. We know the ground bones to be a du- and stirred well several times before the 
rable manure. For a mere experiment one of my neigh-|| Water cooled. The liquid was used 1 
bours used a few pounds of guano on his corn tast|\next day to Carnations and Piccotees . 
year; the effect on the oats this season, is as marked||pots, just coming into bloom, and it ¥¥ 
as on the corn. said to give. them a geod colour, and add ® 
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: Again, we have seen the 
or = ae to a bed of Ranuncu- 
con which were literally destroyed by the 
wack maggot, and scarcely a healthy root 
taken up; the smell of the cow-dung evi- 
gently drawing or attracting some fly, which 
biowed and bred there, for there was nothing 
to be seen but myriads of them about the 
sil when stirred @ little. Here the mix- 
ture was cold water, and the proportion 
about a spadeful to half a barrel, but the 
waterings with this were repeated without 
intermission. Since this I have actually 
eeen a recommendation of Dr. Horner’s, to 
form a Ranunculus bed with liquid manure 
and the soil together; the former to be satu- 
rated with the latter, as thick as cream. 
This must be pure theory; because, where- 
ever there is green cow-dung used, there 
will the sowhengiich— ah the fishermen 
cal] it—and other nasty maggots, breed by 
millions, if the fly be in the neighbourhood 
at all, and we never knew a place where 
cows were kept or grazed in the neighbour- 
hood, that was not infested with it. 

Another liquid manure, which we have 
seen tried side by side with guano, was 
common night-soil. It was offensive, it is 
true; for it had not been disinfected by any 
process. ‘T'wo pounds of each were tried in 
twenty gallons of water; the former was at 
first very troublesome to hold in solution in 
water. It was only done at last by mixing 
it with something like an equal weight o 
powdered lime, and when well amalgamated 
and thinned with boiling water, it was 
stirred and allowed to cool. ‘The guano 
was, unlike manure, pounded and bruised, 
and dissolved with its weight of lime. These 
two fertilizers were tried on alternate hal 
rods of onions; the night-soil was exceed- 
ingly efficacious, the guano not nearly so 
much; indeed, not much better, if any, than 
a half rod left to the common watering-pot. 
But here it may be mentioned, that the gua- 
ho was not subject to analysis, and therefore 
aura be said as to guano in general 
from this experiment, although it may be 
tafely taken as something like evidence in 
behalf of night-soil. 

_ It mast now strike any one, that to order 
liquid manure to be applied to anything, 
without aoa how it is to be made, is the 
inost vague and uncertain thing in the world. 
Ina farm not far from the metropolis, the 
drainings of J arama 
' a cow-house, that is, the pure 
Wet, without any of the manure, were used 
with the greatest advantage, with its equal 
quantity of water, and applied by a contriv- 
debanpand to : water-cart, though more 
durin en e, all over a pasture field twice 
g spring, and, as compared with 


the other pasture of the same character ad- 
joining, the crop was much heavier. The 

































water, was used to saturate the piece of 
ground previous to sowing cabbage, brocoli, 
and other seeds of that nature, and the first 
crop came up, turned yellow, and died; on 
raking it well over, and sowing again, the 
seedlings came fine, strong, and healthy, 
and made good plants. 

Liquid manure for dahlias, when the 

ground is not prepared beforehand, has been 
made of cow-dung, well decomposed, at the 
rate of a pint to a pail of water, and did 
wonders, which was rendered evident by 
leaving some to plain water only, and ob 
serving the great difference in the growth 
and size of flowers, foliage, and plants, alto- 
gether. Here was a very large proportion 
of dow-dung; and, as the mixture was 
stirred and used directly, before the dung or 
any of the particles could settle, the earth 
was, after a few waterings, covered with 
the fibres and waste, as-it’were, of the dung, 
which, perhaps, with, the washing of the 
rain, found nourishment still, when water- 
ing was unnecessary.. 
e Much has been said lately about sulphate 
of ammonia and water as a fertilizer, at the 
rate of half an ounce of sulphate to a gallon 
of water. This we have heard affirmed to 
be good if used once to every five or six 
waterings, but not oftener,. as the effect 
would be bad. 

Upon the whole, we do. lope: that those. 
who talk or write of liquid’ manure, would 
be good enough to say of what it is to be 
composed, what quantities are to be used, 
and when and how it isto be applied ; not 
in a vague, but a positive way. It is ecrtain 
that, after pots have been washed through 
and through with plain water for months, 
liquid manure may be of great service oeca- 
sionally, to supply what has been washed 
away; but it should be manure adapted to 
the plant, and the direction plain.—London 
Gardener and Florist. 


Cuancre oF Seep Waeat.—If wheat 

wers would take a little pains to obtain 
or seed, wheat grown on a different kind of 
soil from their own—which in this country 
is easily done—they would find their crops 
improved. This is a well established fact 
in Agriculture, and of sufficient importance 
to deserve more attention than it generally 
receives, 





Ir is said that milk set in glass pans, will 
produce more cream, and that of a better 
quality, than when set in other pans. The 
are made of the common green bottle glass, 


same stuff, with three times its quantity of 
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In agricultural establishments, in which 
the importance of manure is duly appreci- 
ated, every precaution is taken both for its 
production and preservation. Any expense 
incurred in improving this vital department 
of the farm, is soon repaid beyond al] pro- 
portion to the outlay. The industry and the 
intelligence possessed by the farmer, may 
indeed almost be judged of at a glance by 
the care he bestows on his dunghill. It is 
truly a deplorable thing to witness the ne- 
glect which causes the vast loss and de- 
struction of manure over a great part of 
these countries. The dunghill is often ar- 
ranged as if it were a matter of moment that 
it should be exposed to the water collected 
from every roof in the vicinity—as if the 
business were to take advantage of every 
shower of rain to wash and cleanse it from 
all it contains that is really valuable. The 
main secret of the admirable and successful 
husbandry of French Flanders, may perhaps 
lie in the extreme care that is taken in that 
country to collect everything that can con- 
tribute to the fertility of the soil. Our ag- 
ricultural societies, which are now so uni- 
versally established, would confer one of the 
greatest services on the community, if they 
would encourage by every means at their 
command, economy of manure; premiums 
awarded to those farmers who should pre- 
serve their dunghills in the most rational 
and advantageous manner, would prove of 
more real service than premiums in many 
other and more popular directions. 

The place where the dung of a farm is 
laid, ought to be rather near to the stables 
and cow-houses. ‘The arrangements may 
be varied to infinity, but they ought all to 
combine the following conditions: Ist. That 
the drippings from the heap should not run 
away, but should be collected in a tank or 
cistern under ground; 2nd. That no wa- 
ter, except the rain which falls on the dung- 
heap, or any water that may be thrown upon 
it on purpose, should be allowed to drain 
into this reservoir; 3rd. That the place for 
the dunghill be of size enough to avoid the 
necessity of heaping the manure to too great 
a height. The ground upon which the dung 
is piled ought to slope gently one way or 
another—from each-side towards the centre 
is best—so that the drippings may be col- 
lected in the tank or cistern. It is also de- 
sirable, that the soil underneath should be 
clayey and impermeable ; where it is not so, 
it becomes necessary to puddle, to cement, 
or to pave the bottom of the dunghill stance 
as well as the bottom and sides of the tank 
or cistern. The water which runs from the 


\ OL. X 
heap should be thrown back upon jt 
sionally, by means of a pump and hose 
as to preserve it in a state of constant m,, : 
ness. ‘The opening into the tank, whic) 
best placed immediately under the centr 4 
the dung-heap, is closed by means of , 
strong grating in wood or iron, the bars 
being sufficiently close to prevent the sly 
matters from passing through. One ver 
important arrangement, one which, in fae: 
must on no account be overlooked, is thy: 
the drains from the stables and COW-houses 
be so contrived, that they all run to the 
dunghill. The litter, however abundany, 
never absorbs the whole of the urine, es 
cially at the time when the cattle are upog 
green food; and it would be quite unpardop. 
able in the husbandman did he not take meg. 
sures to secure this, the most valuable por. 
tion of the manure at his disposal. 

The litter mixed with the droppings of 
the animals, and soaked with their urine, 
ought to be carried from the stables to the 
dunghill upona light barrow. The practice 
of dragging out the manure with dung-hooks, 
which is often permitted when the field upon 
which it is to be spread is at no great dis. 
tance, ought on no account to be allowed; 
the loss from the practice is always consid. 
erable. 

Materials ought not to be thrown on the 
dunghill at random or hap-hazard; they 
should be evenly spread and divided; an 
uneven heap gives rise to vacancies, which 
by and by become mouldy, to the great det- 
riment of the manure. It is of much im- 
portance that the heap be pretty solid, 
order to prevent too great a rise of temper 
ature, and too rapid a fermentation, which 
are always injurious. Particular care most 
also be taken that the heap preserves a suti- 
cient degree of moistness, not only of its 
surface but of its entire mass, which is et 
fected by watering it frequently. At Beel 
elbronn, our dung-heap is so firmly troddea 
down, in the course of ita accumulation, by 
the feet of the workmen, that a loaded 
wagon drawn by four horses, can be taken 
across it without very great difficulty. The 
thickness of the heap is not a matter of i 
difference: besides the convenience of !oad- 
ing, which must not be forgotten, any great 
thickness may become injurious by causing 
the temperature to rise too high; circum 
stances occurring which should compel us 
to keep a mass in this state for any le 
of time, the decomposition would make 
progress as to occasion very great loss. Bt 
perience has shown, that the thickness of * 
dung-heap ought not to exceed from — 
four feet and a half to six feet and « bs!) 
it ought certainly never to exceed the latter. 
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| costly at first, liable to speedy decay, &c. 


| as exemplifying the wisdom and beneficence 
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~ With a view to prevent the drying of the lbenevolent Providence, of the very wishes 
dung-heap and its consequences, too great a aud inclinations of the individual to the cir- 
rise in temperature and destruction of ma- cumstances of his life. . 

gure, it is the practice in some places toar-||) “ But this is not all: the same individual 
range the dung-heap on the north side of a||who, when in a warm or temperate climate, 


building, which is undoubtedly advantage-| craves a large proportion of bread and vege- 





; ous, but not always to be realized, especially|table food, and turns with aversion from 


in connection with a farm of some magni-|/fatty substances, experiences, when trans- 
tade, where the immediate vicinity of aj|ported to the frozen regions of the north, a 
large mass of matter in a state of putrid complete revolution in his tastes and desires. 
fermentation, is not only unpleasant, but||/Nothing will then satisfy him but fat: the 
may be unwholesome. In the north of flesh ot deer, fish, to be acceptable, must be 
France, the dung-heap is sometimes shaded iloaded with fat; he takes delight in sucking 
from the sun by means of a row of elms, || the marrow from the bones; nothing in the 
and the shelter thus secured is vastly prefer-|shape of grease comes amiss to him; he 
able to that which it has been proposed to|/longs for it, he desires it as much as he 
obtain by means of a roof or shed, which,|/formerly loathed it. But this new, this in- 
besides other inconveniences, would be found||duced state, only lasts as long as his mode 
lof life requires; removal to a milder region 
If circumstances, such as the smallness)|restores, to a very great extent, the first 
of the farm, the permeable nature of the) condition.” 
soil, &e., prevent the construction of a res- 
ervoir, there is risk of the dung-water being’ Blind Bridles. 


quite lost ; but such waste may be prevented|| [Loox and reflect ; use your own intellect. 
by covering the bottom of the pit or stance for) Yes, use your thinking powers, friends, they 
the dung-heap with a bed of sand, peat marl, were given you to use and not abuse. Blind 
or any other dry and porous substance capa-|| prides ! truly named, surely. Art never 
ble of absorbing liquids. ‘This practice is||inyvented a more fatal thing to the eyes of 
often followed by the farmers of Alsace.—|ihorses than when she devised this plan of 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy. depriving the horse of what nature intended 
he should enjoy. But, says one, why are 
blinders injurious to the horse! Because 
ithey gather dirt and heat around the eyes. 
|Dirt irritates the eye and heat produces in- 
flammation. These bridles so entrammel 
ithe eyes of the horse, that he is compelled 
to be constantly straining them to see his 
way. This over exertion of the nerve soon 
brings on disease. Eyes were not made in 
vain. Had they been needless, they would 
not have been located in the head. They 
were placed on the corner of the head that 
| . }-O"||he might have the advantage of looking in 
war; but a little more consideration might||different directions. Men, in the abundance 
perhaps show us, that the blubber and fat of|/of their imaginary wisdom, concluded the 
the arctic cetacea and fish, the only food the horse had too much sight, and they wished 
inhabitants of these countries can obtain,||to curtail it: hence the origin of blind bri- 
really constitute the only sort of food which||djes, Think of this seriously and you will 
could enable them to bear up against the|labandon the use of so destructive an append- 
extremities of cold to which they are sub-\lage. Remember, that blind bridles and dis- 
ject. There is no other substance but fat,|leased eyes are inseparably connected. Cus- 
and that in very large quantity, which would||tom hoodwinks the senses of men, as much 
answer the purpose required. It is a sub-|/as blind bridles do the vision of horses. 
stance exceedingly rich in hydrogen, and in Joun Mappoocx, 
the body eminently combustible; weight for Farrier and Blacksmith. 
weight, it will generate a far larger amount Where is the use of blind halters? if horses were 
of heat, when burned in the bl , than any/| unaccustomed to them, they would be no more liable 
thing else which can be taken as food. t to frighten without, than with them. Why are they 


) : . not just as necessary with the saddle, as in the car- 
ee wiser, then, instead of condemning, aan or the team? Who would think of sitting ona 
as thy and abhorrent, the tastes and pro- isaddie with his horse's eyes eno four 7 as or 

nsitie ; ; ‘the light of day? and how much finer and nobler ~ out 
. stig Esquimaux, to consider them ‘this aes anlcael appear in all situations, with his 


&8 @ special adaptation, by an unspeakably/!eye untrammelied ?—Ep. 


















Food for different Latitudes. 


From Fownes’ Prize Essay on Chemistry, 


of the Supreme Being. 

“We are accustomed to look with horror 
and disgust at the food of these poor people, 
as we in our ignorance and presumption 
dare to call them; to commiserate those 
who, as our northern navigators relate, pre- 
fer a piece of tallow-candle, or a draught o 
train-oil, to the fare of an English man-of- 
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48 Diseased Potatoes, §-c.—Profit of Hens. 
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Premium—diseased Potatces—American ner of takin 


Agricultural Association. 


At a meeting of the Association, Monday, 
May 5th, the following resolution, offered 
by Dr. Gardnér, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association offer a 
liberal premium for a series of investigations 
into the nature and origin of the disease of 
the Potatoe, to be made under the conditions 
im by the Executive Committee. 


gical conditions. The man 
the dew point to be stated. 
4th. Five entire plants to be taken 
during each week after the third week fret 
planting, and a record made of the condition 
of the leaves, stems, roots and tubers the 
last being cut open and carefully inspected 
with a simple microscope, and al] unnatyr 
appearances written down with the day of 
the observation. Diseased proportions to be 
"he Executive Committee, therefore, offer|| Preserved by drying and forwarded to the 
under the preceding resolution, a premium || sociation. 
of $50 for the best investigations made du- Sth. All insects discovered on the greep 
ring the ensuing season, in accordance with|| Potions, roots, &c., to be examined, and a 
the plan drawn up by the chemist of the||!east twelve specimens of each species jn 
Association, and appended. They also im-||the perfect (imago) state to be preserved 
pose the following conditions: The compe- and forwarded to the Association. Whey 
titors to be or to become members of the||Practicable, the caterpillar to be describe 
Association; the papers and specimens to||°F figured, and the habits of the insect re. 
be forwarded free of expense to the Exétu-||Corded. This condition to be performed in 
tive Committee, through their Secretary, the case of all insects whatsoever found 
Dr. Gardner, 412 Fourth street, N. Y., on|}Preying on the herbage of roots. 
or before the Ist of November; communica-||, th. At least twelve specimens of tubers 
tions, whether successful or otherwise, to||'™ every stage of disease with a similar 
become the property of the Association; alj||"Umber in a sound condition of the same 
persons in the United States may become||V@tiety to be forwarded. The leaves and 
competitors. ‘The premium will be declared||¥PPeT parts of any plants presenting a re. 
at the general meeting in January next,||™tkable appearance, to be carefully dried 
The papers sent to bear a motto without the|| between sheets of unsized paper, and at least 
name or address of the author, these particu- twelve specimens sent, with all other objects 
lars being contained in a sealed letter super-||'2 the same box or parcel as the written com- 
scribed with the same motto. Investigations|| ™Unication. 
terminating without the appearance of dis- 
ease in the potatoe, but pursued in accord- 
ance with the ensuing conditions, will be 
received in competition. 

The following conditions to be observed 
by competitors for the premium of the Asso- 
ciation, are respectfully submitted by order 
of the Executive Committee. 

D, P. Garpner. 





















Profit of Hens. 


Ir is frequently asserted that poultry is 
more plague than profit. But this, like many 
other assertions, must be taken with proper 
qualifications. We contend, if you have a 
good breed of fowls, take proper care of 
them, and are near a reasonably good mar- 
ket, that the keeping of fowls is as profitable 
a business for the amount of capital invested 
in it, as a farmer’s boy, or the women of the 
family, can be engaged in. To prove this 
we will cite one example. When we were 
at the pleasant farm, last September, o! 
Messrs. H. and J. Carpenter, of Poughkeep- 
sie, their brother, Mr. Gerard Carpenter, 
showed us an account of the number of eggs 
laid by their hens up to that time from the 
Ist of January. It was so exact and satit 


erences renee eT, 


spring water be placed in a dry wine glass and intr 
duce a thermometer, stir it freely in the fluid and # 
certain the temperature at the moment the dew on ine 
exterior of the glass is disappearing; if spring water 
be not cool enough to create a deposit of dew, a * 
few drops of iced water until dew is seen. The dew 
point is the temperature at the moment dew Gra a> 
pears or vanishes but the latter is the best time fe 
examination. p. P.G 


May &th, 1845. 


Ist. The papers to be entirely original, 
and in no part transcripts from other works, 
to contain a record of the observations made 
during the growth of the plants and con- 
ducted on at least 150 specimens. 

2nd. The variety and character of the 
seed toes, the mode and time of plant- 
ing, the nature of the soil, its condition o 
drainage, the manures used and previous 
tillage, to be fully detailed. 

8rd. A daily register to be kept from the 
time of sowing to securing the crop, con- 
taining the temperature in the sun and 
shade, and the dew* point in the shade at 12 
o'clock, with the state of the sky, the oc- 
currence of rains, dews or other meteorolo- 


* If the observer be not provided with an instra- 
ment for ascertaining the dew point, the following 
simple method may be adopted:—Let a little fresh 
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No. 2 Culture of the Peach. 49 


: that we requested him to continueljyel while the ground was covered with snow. 
a end of the year, which he has oblig-|/Their roosting place was comfortably en- 
a done, and now here is the result. closed under the barn.— Agricultural Alma- 
at commenced on the Ist of January,)\nac. 
1H, with 67 hens and 3 cocks. Out o 
wis Hock were sold hang Jost oe Ist of 

hens; from that time up to the 1) 
OT abe, they lost two more. Since Culture of the Peach. 
son we are not informed what the losses)! In reading a communication a few months 
ae been. It would probably be fair to set)\since, of N. Longworth to the Cincinnati 
> wy the average stock of hens during the} Horticultural Society, I was surprised to find 
as at 60 head. These laid in the follow-||that this eminent cultivator had imbibed se- 
‘» months, all of which were consumed by veral material errors in relation to the peach 
he family or sold: jand its cultivation. He remarks, “that the 
: pit of a seedling peach will produce its kind, 


From the American Agriculturist. 







In January, 191 eggs. is well known,” &c. 
February, 400 7 There certainly can be no distinction in- 
March, 82 a ‘tended here between a seedling or natural, 
April, 1037 a and an inoculated peach tree. All our va- 
May, 10%6 'rieties of peaches are seedlings; there can 
June, 700 : ‘be no other way of originating new varie- 
July, 633 . ities of any fruit whatever. Budded or 
August, 40“ grafted trees bear fruit precisely the same 
ora. = a jas that of the tree from which the bud or 
ctober, 


graft was taken; suckers from the root will 
produce fruit similar to that of the stock 
from whose root they spring. Consequent- 
ly, all new varieties must spring from seed, 
‘and the above assertion cannot be correct, 
In addition to this number, it is supposed||‘at oe will produce their kind, be- 
fy|! 300 were used for sitting, got lost, broken,|\“2US® 1! Such were the case, no new varie- 
or spoiled, which are not taken into the above a could "Prof Lind) k 
account. The average price that the eggs|| ** 1S a8, Fro a sh ye y ree &, 
brought at Poughkeepsie, was $1 per hun-||2@ 10m In vegetable p * OnE T, Set seeds 
dred. which makes their value &65 5Q |\Teproduce the species only, while buds will 
Chickens raised 101, at 20 cts.each 20 20 |multiply the variety. That the pit of the 
‘Oldmixon peach will reproduce a peach is 
&85 78 |\certain; but it is equally uncertain that it 
\wiil produce a tree, whose fruit can claim 
We suppose that this flock of hens may||the most distant affinity to the Oldmixon 
have consumed grain enough during the)variety. Although there is always this 
year, equivalent to 70 bushels of corn. This/|uncertanty in perpetuating a variety, and it 
is allowing three-fourths of a gill per day/|jis the general nature of a seed to perpetuate 
throughout the year to the flock of hens,||the species only to which it belongs; yet 
and nothing to rear the chickens; but as,||there is always a visible tendency in it to 
during the summer, hens that have the produce a seedling more like its parent, 
mage of a farm need no feeding, this quan-|\than any other variety of the species. For 
tity of grain is considered ample for their|}example, suppose the pit was sown of an 
Support. Oldmixon peach, if this peach stood isolated 
At 0 cents per bushel for the corn, this|\where the stigma of the flower that pro- 
would make the expense of their feed, $35,||duced the pit could not have been impreg- 
which, dedueted from the value of eggs and|nated with the pollen of other varieties, it 
caickens, leaves a nett profit of $50 78. It|| would be more likely to produce a fruit, fine, 
s considered that the manure of the hens,|\large, and sweet, like its parent, than one 
tnd the inseets they destroy during the sea-||that was small and worthless. Yet there 
*m, are equivalent to taking care of them.||would be no certainty of obtaining a fruit 
The actual feed of the above hens was as resembling the Oldmixon, although it might 
much corn mixed with a few oats, as they|ibe equal, if not superior, to it in size and 
would eat; the grain being placed where} flavor. 
they could always get at it. In the winter} The remarks of N. Longworth quoted 
‘aey had a little meat. They were not con-|jabove, have, therefore, a tendency to mis- 
at all, and had access to lime and gra-|jlead the tyro in horticulture, although such 


November, 21 « 
December, — none. 





6558 eggs. 
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50 Poultry. 





ee | 
a result is undoubtedly very far from his|| with the storm-shed for the fowls bea 
wish or intention. I speak only of the pre- jin security, if they should leave thal ve 
sent result of planting pits of seedling fruit.|/early in the morning. The nests gh tr 

I have no doubt that by judicious experi-||numerous, either in boxes or wee 
ments upon several generations of trees,||too deep but roomy, some situated 4. 
one might be obtained whose fruit would|/some low, and as independent of each nn 
produce a tree that would bear fruit very |/as possible; each copie’ with sweet a 
nearly, if not precisely similar to its parent. |/and soft straw, and a small nest-eg ae 
It is on the same principle that gardeners||of chalk, the size of a pigeon’s om wae 
have obtained the seed of many fine varie-|jnests be too deep, they break the eve . 
ties of vegetables, which, although varieties, ||jumping in and out, and if the nests 
will produce the same. Let a person plant|/roomy, sitting hens have no room 
the pit of the Oldmixon peach, and inoculate ||easily, and consequently break the 
the tree that springs from it with the Old- | 

mixon bud, let him plant the pit borne by 

this inoculation, and bud the tree again with 
the Oldmixon in a similar manner, and re-|\should roost warm at night, the perches 
peat this process for several generations, the ‘high from the ground and of easy aceon 
result, I think, would be, that a peach would|/by means of lower ones or ladders, Ty. 
be obtained whose pit would uniformly pro-||more lightsome the house the better for yp. 
duce the Oldmixon variety. 

The cause of this result, I think, is 
founded upon true physiological principles. 
If the fruit of a tree produced from the pit 
of a budded peach partakes of the nature 
of the fruit, both of the stock and of the 
bud—and I have very little doubt that it 
does—then this “breeding in and in” must 
gradually assimilate the natures of the bud 
and of the stock, until the fruit of the one 
is very nearly, if not quite, the same as that 
of the other. 1 hope some amateur who has 
leisure and taste in these things, will try the 
experiment, and inform the horticultural 
public of the result. S. B. P. 


Commercial! Garden and Nursery, Flushing, L. I. 
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not being able to get to them softly. 


‘then eat the broken e ich o; 
< : ggs, which gives t) 
the habit of doing so at other times, The 





; : DP» 
moting dry air and a free circulation: jy. 


sides, fowls cannot see at all, being gy 
'stupified and helpless in the dark, conse. 
quently the feather tribe always retire y 
roost before the sun goes down. Shutter 
to the glazed windows are unnecessary, +. 
‘cept for better security, or to prevent fowls 
from leaving their roosts too early in the 
morning, to disturb ticklish neighbors, other. 
wise they come out almost as soon as day. 
light begins to appear. The feeding places, 
if under cover, so much the better, as a pre. 
‘caution for wet weather, and as far as pres. 
ble removed from the nests, that the hens 
oe happen to be laying at the time, « 
whieh may be sitting, may not be disturbed 
‘and enticed off their nest and eggs at im 
‘proper times. Being evidently natives of 1 
|warm country, they are scarcely yet per- 
|fectly acclimated in our variable and colder 
Tegions ; although so widely diffused fron 
time immemorial! over the whole face of the 
globe, they have retained a peculiar suscep 
tibility of damp and chilliness, most of ther 
diseases arising from rheum, or catarrh— 
catching colds. The lungs of fowls er 
particularly tender; the finer the species 
the less is it hardy. 

Cleanliness.—Fow]s being cleanly by a 
ture, thrive when regularly attended, bv 
a and sicken if neglected. In 





Poultry. 


THe economy of poultry may be classed 
under three heads; first, in their natural 
state, which is the department of the natu- 
ralist; second in their domestic state in the 
country with a full range of the farm-yard 
and fields in which the poultry-keeper is 
concerned, for his profit; and third, in their 
artificial state in or near towns, in pens or 
yards, which will chiefly engage my atten- 
tion in the present article. The best and 
cheapest method of feeding I must leave te 
be detailed by those who keep poultry in 
large quantities. 

Shelter —Fowl|s should always be kept 
in a dry, warm sheltered situation—a south- 
erly aspect is to be preferred—tfor they en- | 
joy and benefit greatly by the “warms in||some convenient part of their shed, of sifles 
the sun,” as well as requiring protection|'cinders daily to roll in and cleanse thee 
from its scorching rays, and a secure (storm) ||/selves, and which should be often changet 
shed for rainy weather. The roosting-house|/This precaution will keep them entirely {ret 
and laying-house, if separate, should com-| from vermin of any description. | 
municate, that early layers may have early|| Green Food.—This being quite as pecs 
access to the nests, and also communicate||sary for health as corn, to supply tis 


artificial state of existence, they require © 
be supplied by art with what in nature they 
would obtain for themselves. For this por 
‘pose they should have a regular supp'y,® 








Liquid Manure. 51 


ture, they should have daily 
einem of sweet aa fresh green ve- 
ee ables. Ca and lettuce are the best 
e ‘stops and watercresses—but on no 
ee , l hich scour them 
sccount any sour Pp ants, whic ; 
ys do spinnach, the cuttings from grass 
slats, and most sorts of garden seeds, as 
their instinct does not serve them to choose 
the wholesome from the noxious weeds, more 
than it does animals that happen to stray 
nto a clover-field, or happen to receive too 
large a quantity into their stables. I have 
known them to burst. Green food with 
(wis is an astringent, the very reverse of 
what vegetables are with us. This fact 
will not appear so surprising, when it is re- 
collected that one takes them raw, and the 
or cooked. 
wh pleatitel supply of clean water, in daily 
| well-cleansed vessels, and wholesome food 
are necessary. Frequent changes, and mix- 
tyres of corn, improve the appetite. Barley 
is decidedly their staple food in this country ; 
indian corn, or sometimes rice, mixed, for a 
change. Oats occasionally, but in too large 
quantity, are apt to scour. Occasionally 
buckwheat and hempseed, as a stimulant, 
mixed with the barley for a change, are 
very beneficial, particularly whilst moult- 
ing. One meal may be composed of boiled 
or steamed potatoes, well smashed up whilst 
hot, with a portion of barleymeal, or oatmeal 
fora change, but which must be allowed to 
remain till cold. Books copying errors from 
one another, make a great mistake in advis- 
ing food to be given hot. It is unnatural, 
they have no good cooks amongst them in 
their own state; and it is decidedly injurious 
to their digestive organs, except when fat- 
tening, when they are doomed soon to be 
killed for table. Feed twice a day at least, 
or three times if not to fattening; morning 
early, before the usual hour for laying, if 
possible; at noon, the noontide meal may be 
the potatoes as above directed, and before 
sunset—not later than four o’clock—that 
they may go to roost by daylight, or they 
will go without their food. Regularity 
greatly tends to health, and disturbance o 
any sort is very hurtful. Rice occasionally 
boiled in a cloth, greatly increases its bulk, 
and they are very fond of it. Reaumur 
says, that great economy is derived from 
‘teeping or boiling the barley, to increase 
its bulk, when they will be satisfied with 
one-third less quantity. But I cannot speak 
of this from my own experience, nor can I 
“ay that beneficial effects are prodnced by 
ae ee flesh, raw or boiled. But 
as advised in books, produces scourings ; 
spiced or salted meats, and kitchen stuffs, 
“e certainly pernicious to their stomachs. 





No. 2. 




































In fattening for the table, when they are 
not eaioal to live long, or show fine fea- 
ther, this may not be of any consequence. 
Will some of your practical correspondents 
ae ust They require in pens, or 
small yards in towns, to be well supplied 
with grit, sand, and small gravel; slaked 
lime, and old mortar pounded is very benefi- 
cial, and serviceable in assisting to make 
the pen or yard dry. I will add to the 
above, that there is no economy in keeping 
poultry in towns, in small quantities, which 
is always exceedingly expensive, if well fed 
and taken care of; which, however, is com- 
pensated for, to those who wish to make 
certain that the eggs are quite fresh and 
newly laid. All calculations of expense 
must be erroneous, there being so many 
contingent expenses. As a source of trade, 
much depends upon rearing the best breeds, 
to be early in the season, laying in stock 
and store at proper times, having a ready 
sale for produce, and to “buy cheap, and 
sell dear.”"—-London Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Liquid Manure. 


Ir is now a pretty general belief amon 
farmers, that there is “some good” in liqui 
manures; but, some how or other, we never 
see much preparation either for the collec- 
tion or application of this, the cheapest and 
most valuable of all manures, and we verily 
believe that the subject is as yet scarcely 
thought of—in a way to lead to any practi- 
cal result—by one bona fide rent-paying 
farmer out of a thousand. Now, having for 
severa] years been an experimenter in this 
way, and sensible of the very great import- 
ance and value of liquid manures, I shall 
here take the liberty of throwing in my 
mite to the general fund, by communicating 
the little I have gained by experience to my 
fellow-farmers. 

As I diseard all chemica) formula—the 
tank, watering-cart, and other et ceteras, 
from my system, and attach the fertilizing 
ingredients to a substance which farmers 
can actually work in with spades and sho- 
vels, | have more hope that my plan will be 
followed. 

Chemists, generally, do not tell us the 
reason why liquid manures will not do much 
good when applied in a fresh state, though 
this is perfectly plain to all reflecting men. 
Liquid manure, if applied upon an impervi- 
ous Sores soil, in a fresh state, is not 
retained long enough for its decomposition 
to take place, or for the roots to drink it up, 
It is put on a liquid manure, and runs off in 
the same state; but apply it to a soil rich in 
decayed or decaying vegetable matter, and 
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on which a vigorous vegetation is going on, 
and it never fails of its extraordinary effects. 
The plan of administering liquid manures 
in a perfectly fresh state, is probably the 
best of any, were it not for the continued 
care and consequent expense necessary in 
supplying our crops with saturated water in 
all their stages throughout the year, and 
were we certain of the exact strength of 
the solution suited to their wants. 

As we, therefore, cannot apply our liquid 
manures on the best principle, on account o 
the expense, we must try the next best plan, 
that of decomposing them by the aid of de- 
composed vegetable matter; and this can 
happily be done, to great perfection, by re- 
ducing the vegetable matter to the state o 
carbon or charcoal—which we make from 
peat, as being trifling in expense, easily 
pulverized, and withal an excellent manure 
of itself. Wetlivide a shed into two com- 
partments, one of which we make water- 
tight, by puddling the side walls with clay 
to the height, say of two feet, and separated 
from the other compartment by a low water- 
tight wall or boarding. ‘This is my ferment- 
ing tank, which is filled half or three parts 
full of pulverized burnt peat, and the liquid 
manure from the stable, pig-styes, &c., di- 
rected into it. This is mixed up with the 
pulverized peat and allowed to remain three 
or four weeks, till the decomposition seems 
about completed, being occasionally stirred 
about after the composition has become 
about the consistency of gruel. The whole 
is then ladled with a pole and bucket over 
the low partition into the second floor, which 
is also three parts filled with carbonized 
peat; and as the second floor is meant 
merely as a filter, we have it lower on one 
side aon the other, by which means, in the 
course of a day or two, the carbonized peat 
is left comparatively dry. The water hav- 
ing passed off at the lower side, the first or 
fermenting floor is again filled as before, and 
the contents of the second floor, if considered 
saturated enough, are then shoveled up into 
a corner, and allowed to drip, and further 
dry till used, which may be either immedi- 
ately, or at the end of twenty years, as 
scarcely anything will affect it, if not ex- 
posed to the continued washing of pure 
water, or exposed to the influence of the 
roots of growing plants. By being thinly 
spread on a granary floor it soon becomes 
perfectly dry, and suited to pass through 
drill machines. 4 

The mixing of the carbonized peat with 
the liquid manure on the first or fermenting 
floor, it will be observed, is for laying hold 
of the gaseous matters as they escape during 
the fermentation; perhaps other substances 
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Vou. ¥ 
may effect this more effectually, by 

so cheaply. I think by this plan it y 
obvious to every one that a great ms 
siderata are at once obtained. [pn the ¢_ 
place, you get free of about 956 parts - 
every 1,000 of the weight and bulk 2 
nure, by the expulsion of the water- oat 
at the same time you link all the fettilinne 
properties contained in it to one of the », 
handy vehicles—light, cleanly, and portable 
and possessed of the peculiar property «i 
holding ——— the most volatile a 
stances, till gradually called forth by the 
exigencies of the growing plants, ote 
you get free of the nasty tank, and i, 
hogshead and the watering-cart, with al} i, 
appendages, and are no more bothered with 
overflowing tank or over-fermenting liquid 
with weather unsuited for its application 
You have merely to shovel past the say. 
rated charcoal, and shovel in a little fresh 
stuff, and the process goes on again of its 
own will; while the prepared stufis }jp 
ready for all crops, all seasons and at ql! 
times. 

The solid matter in the urine of the cow 
is estimated by very high authority, to be 
equal in value to its weight of South Ame. 
rican guano. 

I beg my fellow farmers clearly to under. 
stand, that I make no pretensions to this 
plan of applying liquid manure being a new 
discovery. It 1s merely a modification of 
your old and tried plan of bottoming your 
dung-hills with peat; but by charring, the 
peat is freed of its antiseptic qualities, and 
thus becomes of itself a much better and 
speedier manure, and an admirable filter. 
But even peat, thoroughly dried and per 
fectly pulverized, I have no doubt might 
answer the end indifferently well.—Jnve- 
ness Courter. 


ill be 
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On the Use of Lime. 


A correspondent in the American Farmer mates 
certain inquiries, to which Dr. Darlington gives th 
following reply.—Eb. 


Tue first inquiry is—* What effect would 
be produced by the application of lime on 
the surface of limestone lands?” 

To this I may reply, that the farmers is 
the limestone valley of Chester county, st 
in the practice of applying lime freely © 
their land, and find it productive of the best 
effeets,—especially in promoting the growts 
of the valuable grasses. Its benefit to the 
grain crops is not so striking; but, in gt 
cultnre, a good grass turf is of primary 
importance—particularly in a grazing coum 
try,—and wherever there is such @ turf, the 
grain crops are rarely defective. it 
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— . . . . . . 
kable, that the soil which overlies the|be more beneficial in a calcined state. 
- tone rock, has been found to bear the While I am giving opinions, I may as well 
—_ + dressings of lime. The farmers, remark, that [ think it of importance to ap- 
erent limestone valley, have frequently||ply quicklime in a minutely divided, or pul- 
as ed as much as 100, and 110 bushels to|\verized state—such as it assumes when first 
, ~ with apparent benefit, but latterly, | slacked. It can be not only more readily 
vane of the most intelligent observers among/iand equally distributed in that state, but 
aad have expressed the opinion, in which, must necessarily, I think, be more effective. 
| decidedly concur, that smaller quantities—|I believe a large portion of its benefits are 
y 40 or 50 bushels to the acre—repeated||often lost, by eareless farmers permitting it 
2 roper intervals, are attended with better) to get too wet, by long exposure, before it is 
eats J believe a moderate top-dressing spread. It then forms into little insoluble 
of lime,—equally distributed in a state of)masses, and eannot possibly have the same 
gne powder—every three or four years, is|/effect as if minutely and evenly distributed. 
more beneficial than a heavy dose once inj} All bodies, to act chemically, must be mi- 
ix or eight years; and this, I think, is true|jnutely divided, and they must be applied 
n all kinds of soil. It appears, then, that||where they are to aet. 
lime may be, and has been, used with advan-|} Excuse these hasty remarks. My object 
tage, on limestone lands. — ‘was merely to eomply, as well as I could, 
“ Virginia,” next inquires whether, by)|with the request of your correspondent. If 
successive cropping, lime is extracted from||you think them worth the space they will 
the surface soil, “ where the substratum is|joccupy in your valuable paper, pe are at 
limestone 1” your service. W. D. 
To this I can only reply, that such seems!| West Chester, Pa., January 10th, 1845. 
to be the fact,—or at least, that experience. 
has demonstrated the benefit of repeated ap-| Cow losing her Horn. 
plications of it, on limestone lands, The : pone 
true rationale of the process, I must leave)). On New-y ear’s day, 1845, one of my cows 
to the agricultural chemist. in fighting another, with a fence between 
As to the inquiry, whether “ sufficient lime! them, caught the horn in the rail and com- 
is kept in the surface soil—of limestone. pletely separated it from the pith. I was 
lands—by the action of the weather and the||@bsent at the time, but my man who acted 
process of cultivation?’ I am equally un-||4S assistant surgeon in the eases of the cow 
able to give a satisfactory answer. The!@nd the shoats, and who thought he had 
same experience, just referred to, would! learned something from a book farmer, un- 
seem to indicate, that the surface soil does||dertook to practice on his own account. He 
not derive “ sufficient lime,” from the pro- concluded, by reasoning on the nature of 
cesses mentioned, to keep it in the best con-||things, that as the horn was made to cover 
dition of which it is susceptible; yet it is| the pith, the pith ought to be covered, espe- 
certain that limestone lands are generally cially in winter. He aecordingly shut up 
of a better quality, and less readily ex-||the cow by herself, and looking around, 
hausted, than most others. Hence I should ||found the horn beside the fence lying on 
infer, that they do derive some benefit from|the ground, and as cold as a stone. It was 
the rock beneath. \|replaced, and he went to my farm medicine 
The next inquiry is, “ Would the applica-|| chest, and taking therefrom a roll of stick- 
tion of it—i. e., the limestone rock,—in al ing plaster, spread long strips of muslin 
powdered state, to the surface of such lands||With it, and wound the strips around the 
be beneficial!” I am not enabled, by ex-||base of the horn, The result was, the next 
periment, to answer this question; but I am/|¢a@y the horn became warm at the base, and 
informed it has been tried, without much) gradually extended upwards until the whole 
benefit. In its native state, limestone is not|\@8sumed its natural temperature. The plas- 
eo soluble in water, as when reduced to a ter adhered more than a week, and upon ex- 
ealx, by fire—neither is it so well fitted to, amination at that time, the horn was found 
act upon the dead vegetable matter. In|\to be united. It is now three months since 
fact, 1 should judge powdered limestone to \the accident, the horn is firmly fixed in its 
be nearly inert, and of very little value to natural position, and the cow is well, and run- 
vegetation, compared with quick lime in a)/ning at large with the others.—Cultivator. 
pulverized state. This, however, is mere —_—_—_—_—_———_ 
opinion. I have no doubt that shells, finely!) A Fine cucumber sixteen inches long, from 
powdered, might be applied to land with ad-|\the gardens of Roswell L. Colt, of Paterson, 
vantage, for they contain a portion of ani-||N. J., was laid on the table at the New York 
mal matter; but, probably, even they would|| Farmers’ Club, on the 15th ult. 

















54 Report of Committee on Wines. Vou. x 
‘talents, in estimating the true ¢ : 
Report of the Committee on Wines. the articles whose qualities they pe 
{Appointed by the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, ypon to determine, judged it expedient to ed 
in 1844.) the aid of several German gentlemen - 
Tue Committee on Wines, beg leave r have been accustomed to judge of the qualities 
spectfully to report : of theEuropean W ines, to which those of this 
region bear the strongest resemblance. 
That in order to fulfil the duty assi ed, jin compliance with this request, 
them, of examining the specimens of thal esehonen, Werk, and Rehfuss, q 
Wines produced in our neighbourhood, they) their session, and politely afforded them 1 
assembled at the house of the president, aid of their judgment and experience 
where all those specimens which had been|| The Wines were designated by label 
sent to the Society, were collected and ar-| which referred to sealed descriptions of ther 
ranged, and your committee then and there, ages, owners, &c., and which were rm 
submitted them to the proper investigations, opened until the judgments respecting the : 
secundem artem. |had been pronounced and duly recorded 
Your committee, although by no means; ‘The subjoined table gives the result of their 
diffident in respect to their own skill and‘ ‘trial. y 
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Marks & Nos. | Verdict of the Judges. | Name. By whom sent 
bie Aten 
C. A. 1837. x00d, (Catawba, J. E. Mottier. 
“ 1844. New, not matured, do, do. 
“ 1835. Very good, resembling old Madeira, do. do. 
“ 1834. Fine, resembling Muscat or Malmsey, do. do, 
“ 16843. for new wine, with age will be of the 
best quality, do. do. 
“ 1837. 00d, high flavored, do. do. 
“ 1838, F. |Superior to any of the previous specimens, do. Dr. Flagg. 
“ 1831, F. (Good, resembling Hock, do. do. 
R. H. 1837. 100d dry wine, do. R. B. J. Resor. 

R. 7. 700d, do. do. do. 
M.C. 1843. Best new wine, will be superior with age do. dw. J.E. Mottier. 
S. E. ey French Wine, A. Owen. 

B. H. 3 dry wine, but supposed to be foreign.German Wine, Mr. Brachman. 
C.A. No.8. |Medium quality, resembling Hock. \Hockheimn, N. Longworth. 
No. 3. 300d strong wine, 1830, Catawba, do. 

No. 7 Not American wine, Spanish Manzinello, do. 
German Label.|A good wine, but not the best, 1830, Catawba, do. 
. No. Inferior, a foreign wine, ld Hock, Dr. Rehfuas. 
No. 2, 300d, about equalto No. 4, 1839, Catawba, N. Longworth, 
C. A. No. 4. 300d, about equal to or better than No, 8,1637, .do, do. 
“ No. 6. i00d, considered by some better than No| 
8, by others not so good, 1837, do. do. 
“ No.1 Inferior to No. 8, ‘Catawba, do. 
8. F. 1. Very good, resembles Manzinello, ‘Spanish, [skins,|S. E. Foote. 
N. 60. Good Cape wine, very ripe, ‘Cape, not fermented on|N. Longworth. 
Se Very good, resembiing Madeira, Cape, ten years old, do. 
=e 86. ld wine, but indifferent, ‘Lenoir, on the skins, do. 
No. 40, N. Poor, fermented on the skins, ‘Ohio Grape, do. 
No. 10. Not liked, supposed to have been injured in 
the bottle, Mo., 184], do. 
No. 3, M New and good Catawba, do. 
No. 34, M.C. |Very good Cape, do. 
No. 37, “ “ |Good, but not equal to the preceding, . E. Mottier. 
No. 35, M 100d, better than No. 34, do. 
No. 44, M.C. |New Cape, do. 
No. 2. 300d old wine, do. 
No.4], CC. |Very good Catawba, resembling Rhenish 
more than any other, N. Longworth, 
No.1. 2d lerably good, > 
No. 34. Ve , old, 
— do. Dr. Smith. 


new, not in a suitable state for judg. 
ment, do, 
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No. 2. 


The judgments pronounced and recorded 
ing table, were as nearly unani- 
in the foregoing . 
as can ever be expected among so 
— ‘udges. It will be seen that several 
— specimens were foreign wines, in- 
: ied robably to test the connoisseurship 
ce he committee ; it will also be seen that 
oF committee stood the test reputably. 
The result of the examination is a convic- 
tion on the part of the committee, that our 
~ i] and climate are well adapted to the 
production of a very fine, delicious wine ; 
snd that the Catawba grape is the species 
which yields the finest qualities. It will be 
seen that the greatest number and variety 
of the specimens examined were from the 
several vineyards of N. Longworth, Esq., 
who has been longest engaged in the culti- 
vation of the vines, and in perfecting the 
manufacture of wine. Mr. Mottier, and 
Jacob Resor, Esq., who have lately acquired 
a good reputation in this department of hor- 
ticulture, were next to Mr. Longworth in 
the number and variety of specimens fur- 
nished. These, with the single specimens 
of Dr. Flagg, and the two specimens of Dr. 
Smith, confirm the opinions of the commit- 
tee, that the pure juice of the grape, when 
indiciously managed, will furnish the finest 
kind of wine, without any addition or mix- 
ture whatever; that no saecharine addition 
is necessary to give it sufficient body to keep 
for any length of time in this climate. In 
confirmation of this opinion, we would state 
that two of our German friends who were 
present, informed us that they had taken, on 
diferent oceasions, specimens of the wine 
of this county to Germany, and submitted 
them to the judgment of various connois- 
seurs in that country, by whom they were 
highly approved—the principal, or only ob- 
jection being, that ee too strong to 
compare with the fine kinds of the lightest 
German wines. A taste for the wines o 
this region appears to be well established, 
since all that can be produced finds a ready 
market at good prices; and the committee 
are of opinion, that the period is not distant 
when the wines of the Ohio will enjoy a 
celebrity equal to those of the Rhine. 
D. B. Law er, 
S. F. Foote, 
M. Frage, 
Jacos Resor, 
Exvisua Brieuam. 
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the Durham Ox, or Day's Ox, I saw several 
times, and knew the owner, Mr. John Day, 
well. The said Durham Ox was sold to 
Mr. Bulmer, of Harnley, near Bedale, for 
public exhibition, at the price of £140; this 
was in February, 1801; he was at that time 
computed to weigh 168 stone of 14 Ibs., his 
live weight being 252 stones. Mr. Bulmer 
having obtained a carriage for his convey- 
ance, travelled with him five weeks, and 
then sold him and the carriage at Rother- 
ham, to Mr. John Day, on the 15th of May, 
1501, at £250. 

On the 21st of May, Mr. Day could have 
sold him for 500 guineas, on the 13th of 
June, for 1000 guineas, and on the 8th of 
July, for 2000 guineas. Mr. Day travelled 
with him six years through the principal 
parts of England and Scotland, till at Ox- 
ford, on the 19th of February, 1807, the ox 
dislocated his hip-bone, and continued in 
that state till the [5th of April, when he 
was slaughtered; and notwithstanding he 
must have lost considerably in weight du- 
ring those eight weeks of great pain and 
illness, his carcass weighed, at 14 lbs. to 
the stone, four quarters, 165 stone, 12 Ibs.; 
tallow, 11 stone 2 lbs.; hide, 10 stone 2 Ibs, 
At eight years old this wonderful animal 
weighed, alive, 83* ewt. 3 qrs., the greatest 
weight ever known; he girthed in the least 
place, behind his shoulders, 11 feet 1 inch. 

This large, handsome ox, brought the 
Durham cattle into such a high repute; nay, 
this ox speaks volumes in favour of even a 
single cross of this blood, for the ox was the 
produce of a common cow, which had been 
put to Favourite, at five years old. This 
single cross striking the admirers with 
amazement, what a great mistake there 
has been in not crossing al] coarse beasts 
in Great Britain and Ireland with the pure 
Durhams! I have no doubt but the Dutch 
cattle, and most other foreign beasts, will be 
crossed with them, whieh will not only put 
some fat on their backs, but will marble 
their lean meat with fat, and make them 
more suitable for our roast-beef-eating me- 
tropolis, London, the best and greatest mart 
in the world.—Mark Lane Express. 






































To Perrume Ciotrnes.—Take of oven- 
dried best cloves, cedar and rhubarb wood, 
each one ounce, beat them to a powder and 
sprinkle them in a box or ehest, where they 
will create a most beautiful scent, and pre- 
serve the apparel against moths. 





Durham Oxen. 


_ it may be new to many to learn the par- 
ticulars of the best ox ever bred in England. 
This wonderful animal, commonly called 


* There is doubtless an error in this weight—we 
give it as we find it in Skinner's Journal of Agricual- 
ture.—En. 
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56 Magnesian Lime.—Farming Scenes at the West—é-c. Vg, x. 
Neen rere errr 


Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Magnesian Lime. 


Mr. Epiror,—A by-stander during the 
Magnesian war, so long and ably waged in 
the pages of the Cabinet, but bottle-holder 
to neither party: requests a small space in 
your useful miscellany, for the following 
extract from the English Agricultural Mag- 
azine for June. Yet it is with no desire to 
stimulate the belligerents to another trial o 
strength that I point your correspondents 
Messrs. Kinzer, Webb, Van Leer, and 
Lewis, to the subject; conceiving, however, 
that some one will be able to account for the 
fact—if fact it be—that magnesia is neces- 
sary to the growth and full developement o 
the potatoe crop, and thus open a way to the 
solution of the problem, if so it might be 
termed, “ Why is it, that in this part of the 
country we cannot grow such large crops of 
potatoes as are raised in the Eastern States, 
or in England?” 

By the way, might not magnesia be found 
a cure for the potatoe plague? Here, then, 
follows the extract from the Agricultural 
Magazine, with which I take my leave. 

D. 




























in spring, he laid by $100, and 
year $125, making in three years soe thin 
With this he bought 80 acres of land. 
was as wild as when the deer fled oye, , 
and the Indian pursued him. How -s 
he get a living while clearing it? Thue i. 
did it. He hires a man to clear and tea 
ten acres. He himself remains ip aa. 
earn the money to pay for the clearing, p. 
hold him! already risen a degree, he js ,, 
employer! In two years’ time he has % 
acres well cleared, a log house and «ta\), 
and money enough to buy stock and ty), 
He now rises another step in the world ¢, 
he gets married, and with his amply built 
broadfaced, good natured wife, he gives y; 
the town and is a regular farmer. . 
In Germany he owned nothing and peyor 
could; his wages were nominal, his die: 
chiefly vegetable, and his prospect was, tha: 
he would be obliged to labour as a menia) fo, 
life, barely earning a subsistence, and ny 
leaving enough to bury him. In five years 
he has become the owner in fee simple of » 
good farm, with comfortable fixtures, a pros. 
pect of rural wealth, an independent }ife, 
and, by the blessing of Heaven and his wife, 
of an endless posterity. ‘Two words tel] the 
whole story—Industry and Economy. These 
two words will make any man rich at the 
West.—Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
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Delaware county, Pa. 


“The top-dressing of potatoes with nitrate 
and sulphate of soda, whieh has produced 
| such admirable effects in Scotland, has 
i given more promise than profit in an expe- 
6 ite riment in our own neighbourhood; the plant 
running up green and rank without propor- 
tionate root. The general result of the ex- 
periments show, that they require magnesia, 
and when this is not contained in the soil, 
or in the lime employed, it must be added. 
Twenty-eight pounds of sulphate of magne- 
sia to the acre, seems to be enough; or five 
gallons of bittern from the salt-works, may 
be equal to that quantity.” 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Trap for Cut-worms. 


To tHE Eprror,—A man farming for me 
on shares, thought the cut-worms very thick 
this season, when he was planting corn. 
He gathered the leaves of what is generally 
called swamp cabbage, and placed several 
about in the corn-field ; on examining under 
them a day or two after, he found under one 
leaf 42, under another 35, and under a third, 
32, well grown cut-worms. The leaves 
were partly eaten up. Upon examining 
them myself a few days after, I found tle 
worms had eaten the leaves all, except 4 
part of the stem. I believe they are very 
fond of such food, and that persons having 
small fields, particularly near where ths 
cabbage grows, would do much to sve 
their crop, by placing a number of the 
leaves among the corn. If the worms are 
fond of them let them have as much as they 
want, as they are but little worth for any 
other purpose; and if any person wishes 
kill the worms, he could not ask a better 
trap. Tuomas Woop. 
Steeleville, Pa., 1845. 
























































Farming Scenes at the West. 


Asout eight years ago, a raw dutchman, 
whose only English was a good natured yes, 
to every possible question, got employment 
here as a stable-man. His wages were $6 
and board; that was $36 in six months, for 
not one cent did he spend. He washed his 
own shirt and stockings, mended and patched 
his own breeches, paid for his tobacco by 
some odd jobs, and laid by his wages. The 
next six months, being now able to talk 
good English, he obtained eight dollars a 
month, and at the end of six months more 
had $48, making in all for the year $84. 
The second year, by varying his employ- 
ment—sawing wood in winter, working for 
the corporation in summer, making garden 
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AcricuLTureE may produce health, wealth, 
and happiness, 
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THE CENTRE-DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


From the Cultivator. 'to the work of the Centre-draught Plough, 


as set forth in the following report: 
Trial of the Centre-Draught Pioughs. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
Mr. James Pepper, general agent for the 


sale of Prouty & Company’s Centre-draught || We whose names are underwritten, were 
Ploughs, brought to this city in May last a) solicited to examine the Centre-draught 
number of these implements. They being), Plough and witness its performance, at the 
comparatively but little known in this vicin-) farm of T’. Hillhouse, Esq. ‘The perform- 
ity, several persons were desirous that a pub-) ance of this duty was certainly far from 
lic trial should be made with them under the) being courted by any one of us. But hav- 
supervision of a judicious and impartial com ing been selected for that purpose, it would 
mittee. This was more especially wished,! have been uncourteous to have declined; 
as an unfavourable report had reached this) and having performed the duty, it is incumb- 
country in regard oie te eB “4 this; ent upon us 2 eer the ~— of our ex- 
plough, and that of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse’ amination. e have no desire, we must 
and Mason, at the exhibition of the Royal |'state in the outset, unduly to magnify the 
Agricultural Society of England, last year.|\Centre-draught Plough, nor to praise unduly 
The work of the American ploughs at this its performance. oe can we be pre- 
ras represented as decidedly bad—a'\vailed upon—even if desired so to do—to 
ahs which we foe wholly lhe collanderviiee all '. any of the caclane new 
account, except on the ground of the plough-|/and improved ploughs now before the agri- 
camovbet poneter-ceuseediion aul epueelicaapeiin wii iT  War ie aepeennie 
tion of these ploughs. We have seen the) willingly report truly and fairly the facts in 
operation of several of the most celebrated the case. 
English and Scotch ploughs, which have| The committee are almost strangers to 
been brought to this country, among which’ each other—inhabitants of different parts of 
we will name that of the celebrated Ran-| the State—chiefly, if not entirely, practical 
some plough, which received the highest men, and accustomed to use—and perhaps 
prize at the English trial referred to. With’ prejudiced in favour of—other ploughs. Yet, 
the exception of this, we are confident we (with entire unanimity, we concur in the 
save seen no imported plough, which, every opinion that the Centre-draught Plough is 
i can be deemed equal to not surpassed by any plough with, which 
the American ploughs mentioned. The any of us are acquainted: The work per- 
Ransome plough whieh we saw, was im-' formed by it is equal in excellence to any 
_ 4 bt years =e. It is unquestion- ber ve, vy tia ot oe yy bay oe 
y @ good one, me late improvements |with as little labour and fatigue by 
are said to have been added, of which we | ploughman and team, as it could, in our 
cannot speak. We know not what would ‘opinion, possibly be done. 
have been the result of a comparative trial| Perhaps nothing more than the above need 
of thie with the best ploughs made in this ,be said, as it comprises in general terms all 
wil o. we however hope that such trial that we can say, or that it can be desirable 
a yet be made—but at present we can to say. However we will add: 
.__) express our concurrence generally with| This plough can be adjusted with the 
"e conclusions of the committee in regard greatest nicety, both as respects the depth 

































58 Prevention of Smut in Wheat. Vo. 
ploughs, Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & vw 
son’s, were condemned at the Die 
English Agricultural Society last year. \ 
is it easy to answer the question, Preiy t 
national prejudice, may have had he ~4 
to do with it. All we can say is, that on 
of the committee at least were ae . 
men: we have reported only that whic cal 
saw. Moreover, there was present on... 
ground an English ploughman, recently «. 
rived, whose judgment was perfect}, - 
biased, who pronounced this equal to Pe 
English plough he: had ever handled = 
fully concurred with the committee jy th 
opinion expressed by them. 
J.‘B. Norr, Albany Co, 
T. Hm.novsr, “ 
Joun McVean, Monroe Co, 
C. Hanna, Genesee Co, 


of the furrow and the width of furrow-slice, 
with perfect facility and ease. 

We are quite sure that it runs very light, 
and is of course easy for the team. t we 
did not make any trials with the dynamome- 
ter, and therefore are unable to make any 
comparative statement between the draught 
of this plough and that of others. All we 
pretend to offer upon this point, is the result 
of our observation upon the apparent effort 
and fatigue of the team; a conclusion which 
can be relied on to some extent, though we 
adinit, far from being conclusive. We how- 
ever would remark, by way of fortifying our 
opinion, that at the celebrated trial of ploughs 
made at Worcester a year or two since, this 
plough bore off the premium of one hundred 
dollars, after a very severe competition with 
some of the most celebrated ploughs. So 
far as the ploughman is concerned, we can 
with certainty assert, that severe labour and 
strenuous effort on his part, are almost entirely 
done away. Even skill is comparatively use- 
less in working with this plough. 

This may seem a strong position to take; 
but in confirmation of it we must state, that 
we saw furrow after furrow ploughed with 
great nicety, the hand of the ploughman 
having been laid to the plough only to enter 
it at the commencement of the furrow. As 
to the style of work performed, we can only 
say, that some of the ploughs lap the furrow- 
slice—and they are those which we prefer— 
and to which our report mainly refers, while 
another—the one to which the one hundred 
dollar premium was awarded at Worcester— 
turns the furrows flat. 

The workmanship of the plough is excel- 
lent, and we beg specially to commend the 
casting of the share from ‘a composition 
which is much harder than ordinary cast- 
iron, thus ensuring a great degree of dura- 
bility to the ploughshare. If to this it be 
added that the share is also constructed 
upon the self-sharpening principle, it can 
easily be conceived that the purchasers of 
these ploughs are ensured against the too 
frequent recurrence of the vexation that re- 
sults from the rapid and often unexpected 
wear of the share. 

In conclusion, we would remark that this 
plough has obtained great nem & and has 
received and is daily receiving the cordial 
approbation of men whose opinion have far 

eater weight than ours. We believe that 
it has lost none of its celebrity by the trial 
which we witnessed, for out of the nume- 
rous company present, there was not one 
who did not seem to be both surprised and 
delighted with the performance of the plough. 
It may be asked how it comes that both 
this plough and the Worcester county 





























PrReveNTION OF Smut In WueEar.—|t i: 
stated on authority that it is believed may 
be relied upon, that wheat grown from see! 
which was thoroughly ripe before cutting, js 
much less liable to be affected with sinut 
than that grown from seed which has bee, 
cut earlier. Farmers who have adopted this 
practice, it is said, are seldom or never trov- 
bled with smut. To make the best flour, 
wheat is usually cut a little before its fy)) 
maturity, and such is generally used fx 
seed. This may be one eause of the exten. 
sive prevalenee of smut, though there are 
unquestionably others. It is recommended 
to defer cutting the portion designed for 
seed about a week later than the rest of the 
erop, until the berry shall have become per- 
fectly ripe. This measure of prevention u 
one which may be adopted with very |ittle 
trouble, and is believed to be richly worth 
the trial. 

We shall speak more fully of the causes 
and prevention of smut in our next.— Mick 
gan Farmer. 


To Cieanse GLoves wirnout WEttis6. 
—Lay the gloves upon a clean board, make 
a mixture of dried fulling-earth and pow 
dered alum, and pass them over on each 
side with a common stiff brush; then sweep 
it off, and sprinkle them well with dry bra 
and whiting, and dust them well; this, # 
they be not exccedingly greasy, will rend 
them quite clean, but if they are much soiled 
take out the grease with crumbs of toaste! 
bread and powder of burnt bone: then /s* 
them over with a woollen cloth dipped ® 
fulling earth or alum powdered ; and in ths 
manner they can be cleansed without ¥* 
ting, which frequently shrinks and spoils 
them. 
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—sLightning Rods. Lightning-rods should always be made, if 
_|}possible, to terminate in the nearest spring 

4 Letter from Professor Hare to the In or stream of water, whether at the bottom 


quirer and Gazette. 
Newport, August 16th, 1845. 

—In the Inquirer and National 

a an 14th inst., it is mentioned 
= the barn of Mr. Detwiler, near Read- 
tat as struck by lightning while furnished 
wah a lightning-rod at the east end of the 
building. Although I can but ill spare the 
time, from other objects in which I am en- 
vaed, 1 am led to call attention to the sad 
a f this error of not putting up 
, conductor intended for the protection of 
any building against lightning, at the west- 
eramost part, and preferably the northwest- 
ernmost end or corner. I am under the im- 
pression that all thunder-gusts, in this part 
of the world, come from the westward, and 
generally from the north-westward. We 
have sometimes storms from the south-east, 
accompanied by diffuse electrical flashes, 
but such genuine thunder-gusés as produce 
dangerous discharges of concentrated light- 
ning, agreeably to my observations, come 
always as above stated. Being eonsulted 
sbout ten days since, by the proprietor of a 
house, respecting the proper mode of putting 
up a lightning-rod, I advised that it should 
be secured to the north-western chimney, 
so as, while duly pointed, to extend about 
10 feet above it. Had Mr. Detwiler put 
up a rod, well pointed above and properly 
terminated below, at the north- westernmost 
part of his barn, | am of opinion that it 
would not have been struck. I advance 
this opinion conditionally, because a light- 
ning-rod is competent as a conductor of 
electricity only so far as it terminates in 
contact with a condueting medium capable 
of diffusing into the earth any electricity 
which may be presented to it. Unfortu- 
nately the eondueting power of the soil in 
which these rods usually terminate, is due 
only to the moisture which it naturally 
holds; while aceording to Cavendish, the 
conducting power of water itself, is two 
hundred thousand times less than that o 
ron. It follows that an iron rod, when ter- 
minating in dry earth, is wholly ineapaci- 
tated from aeting as a conductor. It is like 
& pipe plugged at the lower end. Even 
when the soil is moist, the rod cannot re- 
celve more electricity than the soil can 
carry off from it. Hence under ordinary 
“ireumstances, the competency of lightning- 
oie dependent on the pointed form given 
oy ee end, which prevents the elec- 
‘city from being received above in greater 

below than it can get off through the soil 


of a well or the surface of the earth; it 
being excepted that in cities, where there is 
an extensive ramification of metallic pipes, 
for the conveyance of water or gas, a con- 
nection with such a ramification is to be 
preferred to any other termination. 

In the case of vessels employed in navi- 
gation, where the bottom is coppered, an at- 
tachment to the sheathing by solder, is the 
best termination possible; but where there 
is no sheathing, a sheet or strip of copper, 
so situated as to be always under water, 
may be resorted to. 

From the immense conducting power of 
the metallic chimney, and the necessary 
connexion of the machinery with the water 
in which steamers float, I cannot conceive 
that they are liable to be injured by electri- 
cal discharges, unless in the form in which 
they produce tornadoes. 

You will perceive that I have said more 
than my premises would warrant, but I hope 
what I have added may carry with it suffi- 
cient apology, in the desire by which I have 
been actuated to promulgate information re- 
specting the means of avoiding an awful 
source of human ealamity. 

I am, Sir, yours with esteem, 
Roverr Hare. 


The Strawberry Plant. 


I vesrerpay, for the first time, met with 
Mr. Downing’s work on fruit. 1 doubt not 
it will be a work of great value. I discover 
from it, that I have erroneous opinions re- 
speeting the character of the strawberry 
plant. I was not, like Mr. Downing, “born 
in a large garden, on the banks of one of 
the noblest rivers in America,” and there- 
fore “claim a natural right to talk about 
fruit.” But I have resided for forty-one 
years, on the banks of La Belle Riviere— 
the Ohio—at the then village of Cincinnati, 
now the Queen of the West, and destined 
in less than half a century, to be the second 
city in the Union. Thirty years of that 
time have been devoted in part to borticul- 
ture, and I have paid particular attention to 
the character of the strawberry plant. If I 
am wrong, I am without excuse, and should 
pay for my error. 

it seems, according to Mr. Downing, that 
all strawberries in their naturad state, have 
blossoms perfect in both the male and female 
organs. Of course, all new seedlings have 
perfeet blossoms. But it seems, in rich 
soils, a few of the runners will become de- 
fective in the male or female organs, and be 
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unproductive. That perfect natural plants, 
of all the varieties, are abundant, and you 
have only to select your plants from these 
to have abundant crops, and not cumber 
your ground with staminate plants. My 
doctrine is, that in 10,000 seedlings, there 
would be about an equal quantity of male 
and female (staminate and pistillate) plants, 
and that it would be a strange occurrence, 
should a single plant be found perfect in 
beth organs. With the exception of the 
white and monthly varieties, | have met 
with one plant only, perfect in both organs. 
Its fruit is small. That even an acre o 
Hovey’s fine seedlings, wil] not by them- 
selves, produce a single perfect fruit. It is 
time this subject was settled, for if my im- 
pressions be true, though our Queen city 
may be second to New York in population, 
she will be the only city where strawberries 
can be sold at a price to bring them within 
the reach of the poor. No cultivator will 
be able to take 125 bushels in one day to 
her market. ‘True, I did not go to the far 
West for poverty, | had a plenty of that in 
my native town. Still | feel a deep interest 
in the poor, and would risk something to 
bring this delicious fruit within their reach. 
I propose that Mr. Downing select a dozen 

rfect plants from each of the twelve fol- 
owing varieties described in his work. 
Bishop, Grove-End Scarlet, Hudson, Large 
Early Scarlet, Methven Scarlet, Black 
Prince, Brewer’s Emperor, Elton, Hovey’s 
Seedling, Myatt’s British Queen, Myatt’s 
Pine, and Myatt’s Deptford Pine. Most o 
these are new kinds, and never seen by me. 
Mr. Downing has seen them, and can the 
better judge. Let these be sent to Mr. 
Jackson, an intelligent horticulturist, in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati, who will take a plea- 
sure in making the experiment. Mr. Down- 
ing, if he wishes, can name another person 
to overlook the plants. These twelve varie- 
ties Mr. Jackson will plant 100 feet separate 
from each other. He will leave, when grow- 
ing, one plant only of each. That plant may 
be increased by runners. For each variety 
that produces a full crop of perfect fruit, I 
will pay $50 to Mr. Downing, to be applied 
as he may wish. For each kind that does 
not produce a full crop of perfect fruit, he 
is to pay me $50, which I will apply to some 
public charity. Should the experiment cost 
me $600, I shall deserve it for my temerity 
and ignorance. Should it cost Mr. Down- 
ing that sum, a belief in my views, and a 
corresponding cultivation, will reduce the 
price of strawberries to four cents per quart. 
Should Mr. Downing not incline to accept 
this proposition, I trust the President of the 


Iquestion fully settled. Mr. 'H 


Vo. X. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society ,. 
bring the subject before them, and have, 

ovey pte 
his seedlings what Mr. Downing om 
natural plant and uniform bearer. Yer . 
believe a different opinion prevails yt 
garden of Messrs. Hovey. Mr. Hyde ; 
intelligent horticulturist, in the vicinity of 
Boston, informed Mr. Ernst, when he ¥ 
in Cincinnati, that when he bought Hovey’ 
seedling at their nursery, he was told’ 
would not bear, except in the Vicinity of 
other varieties, 

To induce market gardeners and other 
to make the experiment, I would state, ths: 
[ have paid particular attention to this plan 
for thirty years. In the fields in this regiog 
fifty years since, the plant was abundan: 
Barren patches were common in the field 
but I was not then aware of the cause. ( ¥ 
late years I have examined them. There 
are staminate plants so defective in the fe 
male organs, as never to bear even a defec. 
tive berry. Others are so far perfect jp 
both organs, as to produce a half crop of 
fruit. The pistillate plant is so defective 
in the male organs, as never, except im- 
pregnated by a plant near, to produce a 
perfect fruit. As mneee rule, where the 
staminate plant produces any fruit, it is the 
richer of the two. For the better under. 
standing of those ignorant of botany, I am 
in the habit of designating them as male 
and female. The strawberry belongs to the 
class of plants that has the male and female 
organs in the same blossom, and I have 
never seen a white or monthly variety in 
which both organs were not perfect. Of 
the scarlet, I have seen one variety, and 
one only, that is perfect in both organs; 
and every blossom produces a small, high 
flavoured perfect fruit, unless injured by 
late frosts. Neither the staminate nor pi 
tillate plant, changes its character by cu!- 
tivation. The partially bearing staminate 
plant, will bear better some seasons than 
others, and, I doubt not, a greater portion of 
pistillate organs may be forced out than 
usual, by forcing in hot beds. It is this 
character of the strawberry plant, that reo- 
ders botanists slow of belief. Yet, it should 
not, for the discovery is not of modern date. 
It was noticed by some of the disciples « 
Linneus, and he scolded them for it, advs 
ing them to examine closely the plant be 
fore committing themselves, as he presv 
the plants they called staminate and barres, 
were blossoms killed by the late frosts. Dv- 
hamel and all who have written expressly 
on this plant, since the days of ana 
have advanced the same doctrine, with 
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Ha cr Harvey,* who wrote}/than twenty years since, conversed with me 
exception ot eae Horticultural So-jjon this subject. He was aware of the ex- 
- 's classification of the different straw-||istence of barren plants, which he desig- 
any cultivated in Engiand. He is silent|/nated as blind plants, and the necessity of 
oy * subject of staminate plants, and ap-||having one blind to ten or twelve bearing 
. rs to have had as little practical know-||plants; but the blind plants so speedily 
im of the character of the plant, as he}j/rooted out the bearing vines, that he was 
bad of the Hebrew psalter. _ |jimpressed with the belief that the bearing 
From the prairies of lowa, I have twice||vines produced a portion of blind plants in 
had strawberry plants sent me with the|/running. In raising seedlings, it is a matter 
same result. There were both staminate}|of great importance to be able to distinguish 
nd pistillate plants. The fruit of the latter) the staminate from the pistillate plant, be- 
oa very small, and never produced a single|/fore running; to cut them out, as they will 
verry, unless impregnated by other plants.|/before the plants are fruited, root most of 
The staminate plant, in favourable seasons, the pistillate plants out. Is not Mr. Down- 
will perfect half its blossoms; in others, but||ing under a mistake in describing the Hud- 
few. The fruit isa light scarlet, and where/json as a necked fruit! This is one of our 
it perfects but three or four berries to the)|largest, best flavoured, and most productive 
plant, the fruit will measure upwards of four||strawberries, where male plants are inter- 
ioches. If used for impregnation, it requires||spersed. I have known it well for fifty 
constant watching. It is of such vigorous||years, in New Jersey, Philadelphia, and 
srowth, that if but one plant were planted||Ohio, but never saw one with a neck. On 
to fifty pistillate plants, it will in two years||the contrary, the stem and hull are so much 
root out the others. For twenty years Ijjimbedded in the fruit, that it is difficult to 
kept patches of the staminate and pistillate||separate the fruit with the fingers. The 
Hudson strawberry, in separate departments,||strawberry cultivated in England under this 
to set new beds from, so as to be certain not/|;name, and said to have been received from 
to have too many barren plants. Neither) New York, is described as a necked fruit, 
bed ever produced a single fruit, unless as a||and [ presume Mr. Downing has taken the 
matter of curiosity, I placed a single plant||description from English works, and not per- 
of the latter by the former, when a certain/|sonal observation. I wish to draw his atten- 
portion were always impregnated, and borej|tion to it, that he may correct the error, if 
perfect fruit. When in blossom, the plants|jhe be in error; for where its pistillate cha- 
may be distinguished at the distance of 20)|racter is understood, it is the most valuable 
feet. Our market gardeners can distinguish||to cultivate for market. In the spring of 
them by the stem and leaf. In raising from||1844, a single wild staminate plant was 
seed, [have had about an equal quantity o | brought me, from a field in Kentucky. 
staminate and pistillate plants. Not one in||This spring 1 sent it to our Horticultural 
fifty of the former would produce a single||Society, with 200 hundred perfect berries. 
berry. I have raised thousands in a single||Separate from staminate plants, it would 
year, but I never raised one of what Mr.||not have produced even an imperfect berry. 
Downing calls a natural plant; not one in|} In justice to Mr. Downing’s views, I 
which both organs were perfect in the same/|should say, | have never met with an Eng- 
blossom. I never saw a pistillate plant,|jlish or Scotch gardener who would even 
separated from all others, bear a perfect||admit the existence of plants not producing 
ruit. Hovey’s very superior seedling, by|ja full crop of fruit, from a defect of organs. 
itself, as obtained by us, in the West, from||When I have in their own gardens pointed 
his nursery, and from others, never bore ajjout ten staminate to one pistillate blossom, 
perfect fruit. I saw a like bed of it in this||the former all barren, and the latter with 
place, with many defective berries, but not||perfect fruit, they gave a shrug of the 
« single perfect fruit. I have seen this the|shoulders—said they had never before no- 
case on the banks of the Ohio, where there||ticed the difference in the character of the 
were one and a half acres of this variety.||blossom, and that no such difference existed 
The bed had been set out the fall previous,||in Europe. Mr. Buist, the intelligent horti- 
and a press of business had prevented the||culturist of Philadelphia, denied my princi- 
persener from putting out male plants. Had||ple, certainly so far as Kean’s seedling was 
a in the fall, even one to twenty,||concerned, as it yearly never failed to pro- 
*y would have had possession of near hailf)\duce a full crop of large fruit. He showed 
‘s ground, The elder, Mr. Prince, more||me a full bed, then opening its blossoms, 
enlaces all ee were all pistillate plants, ont wat - 
*My me én .|itrue Kean, which is a staminate piant, 
SS ee ee ee figured in their publications, and so seen 
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by me at Mr. Cushing’s. I told him they 
could not produce any perfect fruit. He 
araured me they had never failed. A few 
feet distant I found another bed, in which 
nearly all were staminate plants, and which 
he told me was the Hudson. I pointed out 
to him in that bed, male plants, amply suffi- 
cient to impregnate all his Kean. He then 
observed, to be certain, he had planted a bed 
of them separate from all others. ‘These I 
examined, and we agreed to be bound by 
the result. He wrote me one month there- 
after, that the fruit in the first bed shown 
me, was all perfect, whilst the separate bed 
had not a single perfect fruit. 

I imported the same variety from England, 
under the name of Kean's seedling. It isa 
hardy vine, a great bearer, the fruit large 
and well flavoured. It is a much more 
valuable variety than the genuine staminate 
Kean, which produces a partial crop only, of 
large fine fruit; and a late English writer 
says it is now but little cultivated, being 
4 found unproductive. It is a valuable kind 
Fa) sas for forcing, but of little value for general 
ne We culture. N. Loneworru. 


Newark, N, J., July 10th, 1845. 



























no faith in it, as my neighbours 
esackaded: to:-@ive-it-n. this tra 
former owner, Charles Thomas, a 
used a few loads a number of years taal 
as I was informed, and with good effect om 
the summer of 1840, I sowed the heag) . 
of the corn-field with buckwheat, anj 
plied one ox cart-load of marl, spread toate 
on the ground immediately after the beet 
wheat was sown and harrowed, and to », 
astonishment, before the buckwheat bey 
been up two weeks, I could see very slaink 
the difference where the mar] was and on 
not put. Well, sir, this raised my cuticaiy 
much, and set me to examining the accounts 
of it in the Cabinet—how it was applied: 
what quantity to the acre, &c. In the fol 
lowing winter, 1840 and ’41, we opened , 
pit and covered about 15 acres of youn» 
clover, at the rate of two to three hundred 
bushels per acre, and its action was so syé. 
den, that it showed very plainly immediate. 
ly on the opening of the spring; and whey 
harvest came there was a good swarth, and 
some places lodged, to the very spot where 
we left off marling; and where there was 
no mar! there was little or no clover, al. 
though all was well plastered. Well, now 
I began to think I had found a gold mine 
indeed! Ah! said some of my neighbours, 
it will help your buckwheat and clover, but 
it will do nothing else any good. My an. 
swer was as every experienced man’s would 
have been—if it will make clover grow |ur- 
uriantly, that is all I want. Only enable 
me to raise plenty of clover, and I will risk 
the wheat and other crops. I began now to 
think about going to work at the mari m 
earnest, and I first thought if I could cover 
a field every year at slack times, we would 
do pretty well; but I soon found these slack 
times never came, so ] hired a man to re- 
move the earth off the top, and a second to 
drive a two-horse team, which was appropri- 
ated to hauling marl altogether, and in about 
two years we had our farm well marled al! 
over, and some of it a second time; and the 
effects have been almost incredible. In the 
summer of 1842, I broke up part of an old 
sedge field, that was so poor that it had not 
been tilled for a number of years, gave it @ 
top-dressing of marl—let it lay until Sep 
tember—stirred it again—sowed Mediterr- 
nean wheat—harrowed it in, and | cut® 
good crop the next harvest; and a good crop 
of clover the succeeding harvest; and the 
next, this last harvest, another crop of whet! 
much better than the first, without #/ 
other application except plaster, and s0 We 
go ahead: I raised last year about 1,60 
bushels of wheat, and about the same of 
corn, and clover in abundance; and ‘is 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
: Maryland Marl. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having had some experi- 
ence in the application of green-sand marl 
to poor and worn-out, and thrown-out, lands 
for the last four years, | have thought that 
as I have benefited by the experience o 
others, others might possibly have some 
claim to be benefited by mine. I purchased 
a farm of 400 acres—300 arable—which 
was most deplorably out of order, and situ- 
ated near the head of Sassafras, Maryland. 
I got possession in January, 1840. 1 gave 
$8,500 for it. I went immediately to work 
and surveyed the farm, laid off, and fenced 
the fields, garden, yards, lanes, &c. Built 

a large barn 82 by 45 feet, with a building 
in front 48 by 27 feet, for cribs, horse-pow- 
ers, &c., and roofed and repaired the house. 
These things together consumed the first 
two years. Having made these preliminary 
remarks, I will now try in my bungling way 
to give you some of my experience in the 
application of marl, and if you think proper 
to publish it, you can do so—if not, commit 
it to the flames, and no harm will be done. 
Having been a subscriber to the Cabinet 
nearly from its commencement, I read much 
of the wonderful effects of marl in New 
Jersey, and in Delaware, my native State. 

Being aware there was something like it on 

the farm in question, although I had little or 
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our wheat crop will be near the same, The change which has taken place in the 
rd the corn a much larger crop, from twol/species of grain used for bread in England 
> three thousand bushels; say 2,500 bushels||since the period referred to by Charles Smith, 
reir sixty acres. Remember, this is on aj|is notorious. Rye hes almost entirely ceased 
farm that was 80 poor that the former owner|to be employed. ‘The same remark might 
sal no wheat for a number of years be-||almost be applied to barley; and oat mea! 
ao he sold:—all told with the application|/and oat cake are not consumed to any thing 
of plaster and marl, and no mistake. Last|/like the same extent as in the previous cen- 
fall I purchased another farm, 353 acres, ad-| tury. Almost every, individual now uses 
ining the one spoken of, and we are going |wheaten bread; and in some of our manu- 
thead with it as we did with the first; hav-||facturing towns, the inferior sorts even of 
ing a son on each farm, working-men of ae wheaten flour have been rejected by all ex- 
right stamp, I trust we will continue to go|\cept the most indigent classes. 





_ ghead, if Providence is pleased to bless and|| The total average produce of grain in 


prosper our efforts as heretofore. The mar]|| England and Wales, has been estimated, 
spoken of, lies high and dry on the bank of||within the last ten years, at 29,450,000 
the Sassafras river, and raising with the bank|/quarters; of which 12,450,000 quarters con- 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, it is from)/sist of wheat. (M’Culloch’s “ Statistics of 
six to thirteen feet thick, when it comes to ithe British Empire,” i. 529.) It would thus 
a level on the top; and so far as we have)jappear, that whilst the population of Eng- 
operated, there is from none to 13 feet of land and Wales has doubled, the consump- 
dirt on the top, which we wheel off with aj|tion of wheat, as well as of other grain, has 
wheelbarrow and tumble it into the river, nearly quadrupled; for the home producer 
where there is a breast of 10 or 12 feet. ||is unable to supply the demand of the con- 
The colour varies much; the top is gene-|sumers, and an annual average of at least 
rally green—some stratas dark bfown; some || 500,000 quarters of wheat may be added to 
brighter; some pale green; some dark, or/jthe total quantity produced at home, on ac- 
blue-black, &c.; but it is invariably black,|;count of foreign importations. 

or blue-black, in the bottom. In one place|| Test by Butcher’s meat.—In a similar 
where the bottom was very dark it smelled||manner, in regard to butcher’s meat; if we 
of sulphur, and when dry on top, a white ‘take the market of the metropolis, we shall 
crust forms, tasting strong of alum: this||find that the number of cattle and sheep an- 
last injures vegetation when put on heavily.|/nually sold at Smithfield, has doubled within 
When we first opened the pit there were||the last century, whilst the weight of the 
some large shells resembling clams, and||careass has also more than doubled in that 
thousands of small ones, about the size o linterval. In the early part of last century, 
the thumb-nail, entirely round, but in work-|/1710, aceording to an estimate made by Dr. 
ing further in they disappeared, but the||Davenant, the nett weight of the cattle sold 
prints of them show here and there alljjat Smithfield, averaged not more than 370 
through the mass. I have had it analyzed|/pounds, whilst calves averaged about 50 
by Professors Booth and Boye, of Philadel-|\pounds, and sheep 28 pounds. In 1800, the 
phia, and they say the principal fertilizing ‘nett weight of the cattle was estimated at 
quality is potassa; it contains from four|800 pounds; of the ealves at 140 pounds; 
and a half to five and three-quarters per|of the sheep at 80 pounds. 

cent. of potassa, with smaller portions of} Again, in 1742, we find 79,601 head of 
lime and magnesia. cattle, 503,260 sheep, to be the numbers 

















Respectfully, sold at Smithfield; in 1842, the numbers 

Josepn Gruirrirn. jihad increased to 175,347 cattle, 1,435,960 
Newark, Del., Sept. Ist, 1845. sheep. According to the calculation which 
'M’Culloch adapted for the amount in 1830, 

Tests of a thriving Population. when he sets down 154,434,850 pounds for 


a the supply of butcher’s meat required in 
ocmaniEs Smiru, in his Tracts on the||London, if we assume the seipahiiin to 
om Trade, estimated the population of have then amounted to 1,450,000 exclusive- 
England and Wales in 1760, at 6,000,000,||ly of some suburban districts, we should 
which is Saar tte the truth for our) find the average annual consumption of each 
Pd inquiry, * entire consumption||individual to be very nearly 107 pounds. 

fran at that time, he estimated to be|| The returns obtained by the Statistical 
(006,350 quarters; of which 3,750,000)|Society of Manchester, as to the cattle sold 
— were wheat, and of the remainder||in the markets of that town, furnish an an- 
26,125 consisted of barley, 999,000 of|/nual consumption of not less than 105 pounds 
rye, and 1,791,225 of oats, lof butcher's meat for each inhabitant. In 
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Paris, on the other hand, the quantity has 
been estimated by M. Chabrol, from 85 to 
86 pounds per head; and in Brussels, it is 
supposed to average 89 pounds. We thus 
find that the consumption of animal food in 
the towns of England, far exceeds that of 
foreign cities; and as this consumption has 
gone on steadily increasing, we are war- 
ranted in concluding that the labour of the 
English people is not only more efficient as 
compared with that of other nations, but is 
daily acquiring greater efficiency, if the 
present be contrasted with previous results. 

The following curious fact of speculative 
science applied to trade, is from the appen- 
dix, and has been furnished to Dr. T'wiss by 
Mr. Dixon, an eminent land surveyor at 
Oxford : 

“The present mode of calculating the 
probable yield of wheat of a given district 
for the coming harvest, is as follows: About 
the time that the wheat is blooming, gene- 
rally about the beginning of June, a person 
will go round with a guage secreted in a 
hollow cane, which forms a triangle when 
opened, and represents a certain portion of 
an acre of ground. This is placed over va- 
rious portions of the standing crop in the 
best and worst parts of a field: the number 
of ears of wheat comprised within the tri- 
angle is counted, and the probable quality of 
the grain is taken into calculation according 
as the spring has been wet or dry. On the 
former supposition the grain is likely to 
shrink; on the latter, to harden and come 
out plump. It may be observed, that if 
there has been a good general rain during 
the last ten days of April and the first ten 
days of May, on the average, no more wet 
is required for wheat. An éxpert gauger 
will form a very accurate estimate of the 
probable produce of a given district by this 
method.”—Foreign Paper. 


Vor. xX 


ence in the growth and colour of the - 
both kinds, but most particularly jn Strode’ 
whites. The weather has been wet for ‘ 
last three days and nights, ihe 

August 1st.—Dug some of the Merce, 
and found those guanoed "ta 
the others. 






























much larger th: 


April 16th.— Applied an infusion of gy», 
to six rows of onions planted about a yoo 
previously—left three rows without, A). 
applied to head sallad—left a part withoy:_ 
weather dry. , 

April 26th.—I found that the quantir 
was too great or the weather too dry. 
both, as about one half of them perishs: 
and the remainder grew but poorly. | ep, 
clude, therefore, that to apply a large quan. 
tity is injurious. 

July 1st.—The onions not grown wel] 
most of them dwindled, and none of them 
flourished as well as those that had none a». 
plied. , 

April 17th—Appearance of rain. Expe. 
riment on grass in orchard east of the house. 
Sowed a part with equal parts of guano an 
plaster, left one cast without—then sowed 
with plaster alone. Orchard north of the 
house, sowed one part with equal parts of 
guano, plaster, and dry soil mixed through a 
sieve; the remainder of the ground with 
plaster alone, and about one acre of an ai- 
joining field in like manner, and the remain. 
der with plaster alone. 

April 30th.—Took my neighbour, J. ¢. 
Strode, across the lots at right angles with 
the sowing, but did not inform him where 
either the guano or plaster began or ended; 
but he was able precisely to mark the differ- 
ence in colour-and vigor of the different 
casts. ‘Took him to both the other lots, and 
he with equal precision, marked the same 
difference. There came rain about two days 
after sowing. 

May 15th.—The same marked difference 
is still observable. 

June 15th—Mowed the orchard east of 

the house; found ‘material difference m 
quantity where the guano was sown, 
being much thicker at the bottom. The 
lot north of the barn was mowed the 26th 
of June, and the difference in favour @ 
ano much more marked than the former. 
he lot north of the house was mowed 0 
the 28th—in this lot the greatest difference 
appeared. I think there was three times 
quantity on that guanoed, that there 
where nothing was sown, and double ths 
quantity of that sown with plaster alone. 

July 1st.—This morning, after a cop 
rain, sowed two bushels, three parts dry #° 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Memorandum of Experiments with Gua- 
no, on the Farm of Dr. Ellwyn, near 
West Chester, Pa. 


April 10th.—Planted potatoes—Mereers 
—one bushel; put in the rows before cover- 
ing them, equal parts of guano and plaster, 
at the rate of one and a half bushels to the 
acre. Strode’s best whites alongside, planted 
- manured in the same manner—weather 

ry. 
ites 31st.—The frost last night killed the 
tops to the ground, 

June 18th.—Potatoes spring up to admi- 
ration. I dressed them, and found those 

oed somewhat in advance of the others. 


June 30th.—Observed a marked differ- 
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on one acre clover ground/ifive acres of pasture ground with guano 
and rete peng deers ten days, and second|| mixed with dry soil—about one part guano 
that firly started; and at the same rate on and two parts soil, put together about two 
-e ground. ‘The former was freshjjdays previous to sowing. The guano emits 
pene o “round that had wheat last year;|/a fetid smell, so that it is almost beyond en- 
oe latter was an old sod of four or five||durance to sow it, especially as it is a fine 
| ae standing, the ground very wet. The/| powder, and is more subject to the action of 
7 9 and dry soil has been mixed for about||wind than plaster. My object, therefore, 
eet kept in a dry loft, and appear to|| was to prepare it in such a manner that it 
oe een well incorporated—result here-|| could be sown with some kind of comfort, 
| ster. Immediately after the sowing the|jand mixing it with the dry soil succeeded ; 
weather became dry, and remained so for||it seemed to incorporate itself with the soil, 
several weeks, and I have not been able toljand thus lost much of the smell, and the 
discover that the guano has had much effect, dust was much more allayed than when 
owing as I suppose, to the extreme drought. || mixed with plaster. If comfort in sowing 
ee be the object, I think this the best mode I 
have tried, but am inclined to think that 
mixing it with plaster, about equal parts, is 
the most effectual and most beneficial mode 
of application. 

August 30th.—This application did not 
make much difference in the appearance 
until recently. ‘The present month we 
have had much wet weather; the rain being 
frequent, but not heavy, except in one in- 
stance. From this circumstance, and in- 
formation from those of more experience, I 
have arrived at the conclusion, that rain or 
moisture is altogether essential in promoting 
the benefit of guano, and that it will remain 
inactive until rain descends, whether the 
time be long or short. 



































April 29nd.—Planted corn this day.— 
Steeped sufficient to plant twelve rows, in an 
infusion of guano, twenty-four hours previ- 
ously: planted the remainder of the field 
with dryseed. ‘That steeped in guano came 
»o two to three days earlier than that 
which was planted dry. The ground was 
quite moist. 

May 10th.—Found the worms were mak- 
ing sad work with the corn; and replanting, 
| found that which had becn steeped in gua- 
no, had almost entirely escaped the ravages 
of the worm, and continues to this time— 
May 17th—decidedly ahead of that planted 


dry. 

‘May 31st.—A heavy frost killed the pota- 
toes to the ground, and the corn very much 
injured—weather dry, with cold nights—al- 
together discouraging. 

June 5th—Went through the corn with 
the cultivator, and planted pumpkins in the 
missed hills, and in going over clipped the 
dead leaves off. 

June 10th.—Found that the corn notwith- 
standing the drought, revived and gave en- 
couragement to hope that all was not lost 
| that appeared in danger. 

July 1st.—About one acre of corn much 
missed—the remainder of the field flourish- 
ing. [omitted to note the time of putting 
the guano on the corn, but think it was 
about the 20th of May; immediately after 
potting it on—one half plaster, the other 
nalf guano—the ground was dry and con- 
tinued so for several weeks, and I am in- 
caced to believe it injured the plant. I 
‘ound, in many instances, that the ends o 
the leaves were killed as with frost. That 
part steeped in guano, does not now appear 
touch better than the other. 


July 16th.—This day sowed headlands 
vidual the corn-field, previously well pre- 
pared, with guano that had been mixed with 
dry soil, and remained in a dry loft for two 
months—one part guano and two parts soil, 
about two bushels per acre—mixed it well 
with the cultivator—left a small portion un- 
sowed with guano—ground moist, weather 
dry, but like for rain. 

July 28th.—Sowed the turnip seed,— 
arena moist—soon after came a hard rain, 
that washed the ground considerably. Since 
that time many gentle showers, and turnips 
look promising. There is quite a percepti- 
ble difference between that sowed with gua- 
no and that omitted. As the corn and tur- 
nips are yet to be gathered, [ am unable to 
report the result. Ww. Emeree. 

East Bradford, Sept. Ist, 1845. 


New Seedling Strawberry. 


C. M. Hovey, Editor of the Magazine of 
Horticulture, has produced another seedling 
strawberry, which he calls the Boston Pine, 
and describes as possessing very valuable 
qualities. “ The fruit, very large, roundish or 
slightly conical, always very regular in form: 
Color, deep, rich, shining red: Seeds imbed- 


_ | sowed all the grass land except those 
ots of experiment, with plaster, at about 
one bushel to the acre. 

May 1st—Sowed about one and.a hal 
seres of grass in the corn-field, and four or 
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ded in a rather deep cavity: Flesh, pale scar- 
let, solid, fine grained, very juicy, sweet and 
rich, with a high and most delicious flavor : 
Footstalks, long and spreading, elevating the 
fruit from the ground: Flowers, large, and 
perfect, possessing both stamens and pistils: 
Leaves, large, of a lighter and duller green 
than deeply and sharply serrated: Vines, ex- 
ceedingly ane and vigorous. Ripe nearly as 
Hovey’s Seedling, narrower, and much more 
early as the Old Scarlet or Virginia, filling 
up the season between that kind and Hovey’s 
Seedling, when there is no other of equal 
merit. , 

“The sterile and fertile character of the 
strawberry has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion in our pages, and no perfectly satis- 
factory result has been arrived at. But 
enough information has been elicited to show, 
that with some sorts there is a tendency to 
barrenness, when growing in a plantation 
away from other kinds. Let the causes be 
whatever they may, it is sufficient for all 
practical purposes, to know, that the most 
abundant crops can be procured by planting 
some sort abounding with staminate flowers, 
in the near vicinity of those which do not 
possess them: and whether soil,—climate,— 
cultivation,—injudicious selection of plants, 
or a normal defect in the organization of the 
flowers, prevent the production of pollen, a 
certain crop may be depended upon. Thus 
in a plantation of Hovey’s Seedling, a single 
row of the Old Scarlet or Boston Pine, will 
fertilize a dozen rows of the former. We 
know of one gentleman who has raised two 
thousand quarts of Hovey’s Seedling on a 
single acre, set out in this way, the present 
year. It is time and labor thrown away to 
cultivate sterile plants, as has been recom- 
mended by some individuals, when varieties, 
unusually productive and of large size can 
be planted out for that purpose. It is in this 
respect, that we view our new seedling as 
invaluable to every good collection of straw- 
berries. 

“ We have given great attention to the 
strawberry, and cultivated all the varieties 
introduced for the last twenty years, and 
proved nesrly twenty sorts the present sea- 
son. Of the whole number, however, there 
are only four which can be recommended 
for general cultivation. Others will do for 
the amateur, who minds not time nor expense 
to ensure their growth; but our object has 
been to produce fruit fit for the “ million ;” 
varieties which need not the fostering care 
of the gardener, or which heed the intense 
cold of our northern clime,—but such as 
with ordinary care may always, and in every 
soil, be depended upon for a crop. We started 
with such a purpose in view, and we believe 


Vou. X. 


it has been accomplished. Should ay 
tunity present, we hope to give an arte. 
showing the comparative merit of the y wn 
ties we fruited the present year, ses 

“ The four varieties are the Old Scar] 
Early Virginia, the best and lar 
early variety: the Boston Pine to success ; 
and in small gardens to take its place - He. 
vey’s Seedling, and the common Red W,,. 
These will give a continued succession 4 
splendid fruit of unsurpassed excejjey . 
from early in June to the end of July. « “, 
of two months; and when desired, ahs 7 
care, the Alpine will prolong the eae 
October. The market affords the bes ot 
of the superiority of any kind for renen| 
cultivation. Let a comparison be Made of 
the supply, and the sorts, three years are 
with the past season. Keen's Seedling, 
ported in 1626, out of all the foreign kinds 
was the only large one to be seen, and thy: 
exceedingly scarce. This year nearly th. 
whole stock consisted of Hovey’s Seedlins 
and Early Virginia, and the Wood: thre 
cultivators alone sending to Boston marke: 
more than four thousand five hundred quarts 
of the former variety.” 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Meeting of Agricultural Society. 


At a Stated monthly meeting of the Phi- 
adelphia Society for promoting Agriculture, 
held at their room September 3d,—K. Swith, 
Esq., Vice President, in the chair ;—present 
13 members. 

One new member was elected, and two 
others were proposed for election at the next 
meeting. 

A communication from William Embree, 
of Chester county, on experiments made 
with guano on grass, &c., the present see 
son, on the farm of Dr. A. L. Eliwyn, was 
read and ordered to be published in the Far 
mers’ Cabinet. An interesting statement was 
made by Mr. 8. C. Ford, showing the valve 
of guano and poudrette as manures, for cor, 
grass, &c., in which other members cm 
curred. 

A. Clement exhibited a very superior = 
ple of white wheat, from the farm of Mr 
Peter Wager, from seed obtained from Mr. 
R. T. Potts. 

Mr. James Pedder brought to the room, 
few uncommonly large and fine peach 
from the farm of Major Raybold, which we 
highly relished by the members present. 

The Farmers’ Cabinet will conta * 
statement of the products of the Mes™ 
Raybold’s orchards, up to the last of Avge 

A. Crement, Rec. Sey 
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© esteem for the writer’s opinions, and to give 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. two sorts, those which nourish the plant by 
vs Principles of Agriculture becoming, as it were, its food, and thuse 
Thae unc 7 


_ |} which stimulate its growth by chemical de- 
rror,—! design with your permis-j;compositions and combinations. It is not 
ie aed to your sae some knowledge 


easy to define the way in which each ma- 

>» work pub ished in Germany in 1844,||nure produces its effect; but it is very im- 
: ‘led «Principles of Agriculture,” by/|| portant that we should make the endeavour 
‘bert D. Thaer. They need be under no 


to discover it, as it is only by attaining or 
arm that I shall impose upon them any ||approximating towards the real effect, that 
‘hing not altogether practical. I know very 


we can appreciate its value or feel author- 
‘eli the caution with which farmers receive ||ized to discard any particular manure, or to 
aaasleh; or indeed any information which 


continue its use. But in making this at- 
they cannot readily and immediately apply||tempt we strike upon one of the greatest 
to their business. It is a fault and a misfor- || difficulties in the management of land—the 
tune, but as it is a feeling which exists too|| power of deciding as to the soils and ma- 
nerally, and is far too strong to be resist- nures that are fitted for each other. In fA 
ed, and far too sensitive to be. rebuked, I practical point of view there is no subject 
chal] not venture to quarrel with it. But} more difficult, and no knowledge more diffi- 
this work contains nothing not strictly prac- cult to attain; for a long time, and time of 
tical; it is the result of the experience of a 


great value to the farmer, may be wasted 
very intelligent man, whose life was devoted || before he is enabled to say whether he is 
to the study and practice of agriculture, and 


treating his soil in the right manner. It is 
although he was of a country towards which 


true that all soils may contain the aliments 
Americans, from the difference of language, || necessary for every kind of plant, but they are 
eystoms, &c., very seldom turn for informa- 


not in equal proportions; for this reason one 

tion, yet it is probable that such a man as he|/kind of land favours the vegetation of one 
appears to have been, with a strong mind, kind of plant, and another some other kind 
earnestly engaged for years in a single pur-|jof totally a different nature. And in this 
svit, may, and ought to have struck out|| way it is a nice point in the management of 
something of interest to his brother cultiva-||land, to know what our land is fitted to pro- 
tors. Of this we shall be made aware, as||duce, and what kind of manure is calculated 
we proceed in the examination of the work.||for this particular product. Our author 
It may be as well, perhaps, to encourage an||makes an important distinction between ve- 
' getable anc animal manure. The first, he 
says, appears to act on plants solely as an 
aliment, while the last acts on the soil as 
well as on the plants which vegetaté there. 
Mineral manures, lime, plaster, &c., which 
contain no organic bodies, and of course, no- 
thing to be decomposed, act almost entirely 
by rendering those parts of the soil soluble, 
which were before insoluble, and by favour- 
ing and accelerating decomposition. The 
manures in common use, are composed part- 
ly of vegetable and partly of animal sub- 
stances; the vegetable matter, from not 
being so easily soluble as the animal, pre- 
vents or restrains the too rapid decomposi- 
tion of these last, and makes their effect more 
lasting. The vegetable matter would indeed 
have but little effect, unless animalized, by 
first passing through the bodies of animals; 
while on the other hand, the vegetable are 
made to decompose more rapidly by the ad- 
dition of animal substances. The value of 
| these manures does not depend on the quan- 
introducing to the readers of the Farmers’ ||tity so much as their quality. This is a 
Cabinet, some of the ideas and modes o point very little attendedeto. They should 
Proceeding of this estimable person. As||be from the best animals, fed in the best 
Sse of the most interesting topics to all||manner, for that which comes from an ani- 
*ericulturists, { will begin with the chapter, || mal, will be of little value unless that which 
On Manuring the Soil.—Manures are o goes into him is of the best sort. Let an 
































them all the authority possible, to say who 
and what he was. Thaer was a Hanoverian, 
born in the tewn of Celle, in 1752; he was 
the son of a physician, and educated for the 
medical profession; after practicing for some 
years, he retired and devoted the rest of his 
life toagriculture. He appears to have been 
an enthosiast, for though living at a time 
when Europe was convulsed by Bonaparte’s 
ambition, and he himself in his peaceful oc- 
cupation, was surrounded by the ring of arms, 
and was at Jength obliged to desert his coun- 
try, yet he does not seem even for a moment 
to have thought of giving up his pursuit— 
having once put his hands to the plough, he 
looked not back. Honours were showered 
upon him from all parts of Europe; noble- 
men and princes sought his acquaintance; 
al! men honoured him because he was use- 
ful. Aflera career of high merit, he died 
at an advanced age, in 1828. 

now propose to myself the pleasure of 
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animal be fed on bad hay, or bad grain or|sheep produces a very rapid, strong effi: 

straw, or any coarse material, with little or||but is soon exhausted. When its melee 

no nutriment in it, how can it be expected||is preserved by being thrown into a hea ¥ 

that the manure it makes can enrich the|\decomposes readily, but when- this meee : 

earth, when the creature itself is ill fed and|\decomposition takes place very slowly. P,,.. 

half starved. ‘T’o produce the best manure)jits activity, and from its accelerating a 

the food must be of the best sort; or to say|jtation too much, the author thinks th: . 

the same thing in other words, the animal|jshould be employed in smaller quantities 

should be in the best health. Our author||than any other kind of manure; jn y.. 

with some minuteness into the nature|/cases its effect does not outlast the seco: 

of stable manure, but it is not necessary to||crop, and it seems of the most advantage «& 

alarm our sensitive agricultural readers with/|soils containing insoluble humus or yegeis 

any scientific details, however correct or in-||ble mould. It appears that there is a diz. 

teresting; it is enough to say, that in his/jence of opinion among agriculturists gs , 

opinion and from his experience, this is ad-||the efficacy of the manure of pigs, ang it , 

mirably suited from its rapid decomposition,||probable that this arises from the differen 

and the heat it throws out during this pro-||in the food that they receive, there being a 

cess, to cold, sterile, moist, and clayey soils,|\far greater influence from this source op the 

while to the chalky, dry, sandy, and calca- em of these animais than on that of any 

reous, it is extremely injurious; it forces|jother; though there is no doubt of its actiy,y 

forward vegetation rapidly at first, but||when every proper arrangement is made 

when its influence has somewhat dimin-||preserve all the excrement. The manur 

Vs ; ished and vegetation is left to the natural/jof the poultry-yard, which is very little r. 

ela strength of the soil, it droops and becomes||garded, but which might form for the farme 

He) languid. It may be inferred from these||his native guano, is of the greatest strengt) 

ae ideas, that this kind of manure is considered|jand activity. It is very different from the 

only transient in its effect, and as of very||of quadrupeds, and contains a peculiar a) 

little use, except on moist and tenacious||stance resembling albumen. Vauquelin, 

soils; though it is extremely beneficial on||celebrated French chemist, discovered in w 

soils containing a large amount of humus or|/analysis of this material, that there was. 

vegetable mould, from its promoting, by the||marked difference between the dung of 

passing off of its ammonia, the decomposi-|\cocks and that of breeding hens. In the 

tion of this substance. When used by itself,|juse of this article it is essential that ¢ 
. the author directs that it should be carried||should be as minutely divided as possible. 

° to moist and clayey soils as soon as its first E. 

‘ stage of fermentation has commenced, and||* 

then buried; fermentation and the heat it 

produces render the soil looser and lighter, 

and the repeated ploughings incorporate it 

with the soil and tend to fertilize it. When 

used on warm, light soils, he recommends 

the mixing it with vegetable substances 

which still retain their succulency, or with 

earth, and especially with turf. These 

should be mixed together, heaped up in suc- 

cessive layers, protected from too free an 

access of air, and moistened when the wea- 

ther is dry. The manure from horned cattle 

does not ferment so rapidly or develope so 

much heat as that from Snapton Its effect is 

not therefore so rapid, but in proportion more 

lasting, and it may be used on a greater 

number of crops, and crops more various in 

their nature. From there being very little 

apparent increase of temperature during de- 

composition, it is peculiarly adapted for warm 

soils; when buried beneath tenacious, clayey 

soils, it will pro@uce little or no effect until 

: brought into contact with air; and it appears 

. that this is effected by the tuber of the stem|} In the autumn when you sow your wheat 

sy keeping up the communication between the|lis generally the best time to sow Timott 

air and the buried manure. The manure o 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Swine. 


To tHe Eprror.—There is perhaps m 
race of animals more useful or profitable ts 
the farmer, than a good breed of swine; sn! 
it is of great importance that the best bret: 
should be disseminated throughout the cour 
> be 1 happened yesterday to see a lot ¢ 
Chester county, pure white pigs, that be! 
been purchased by Mr. Aaron Clement, « 
this city, for some of his friends in this neigh 
borhood, and for a gentleman in Richmoné 
Virginia. They were large and perfect = 
form; they appear like easy keepers, ané ! 
am told that they arrive at great weight # 
an early age; say from three to five hunir 
pounds. Persons at a distance desirous © 
procuring the best breeds of cattle, shee? 7 
swine, can apply to Mr. Clement with & 
greatest confidence. 

A Susscrieer To THE Castner 

Philad’a, Sept. 5th, 1845. 
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® of all insects require their peculiar food, the 





No.2. Preservation of Fruit Trees.— Restraint—Ezercise. 69 
P _  _s_ 


on the preservation of Fruit Trees. 


read by the Hon. Samus D. Ixe- 

4 Pepe before « meelin of the Bucks 

County Agricultural Societe, held at 
Pineville Hall, August 21st, 1845. 


‘neect which has caused such exten- 
- waeee tne Peach Trees in our coun- 
ws belongs to that most destructive of all 
the families of the races of insects, the Moth. 
jt has four wings, its body about three-fourths 
of an inch long, is formed by six belts, grad- 
vally tapering from the wings to the tail. 
Some have supposed that its eggs were laid 
in the crotches of the limbs, and under the 
rough pieces of bark, but as the young larve 




































reject them; when thus examined, &c., put 
on the lower part of the stalk, and upper side 
of the root, a thin coating of tar, so warm as 
to be conveniently applied with a paint brush, 
then plant the trees in the usual way, and 
once im two years remove the earth around 
the stalk and apply another coat of the same 
material; a quart of tar will suffice for ran 
or forty growing trees, and two hands will 
easily dress two or three hundred in a day. 
Be careful not to have the tar too hot, nor to 
make the coat too thick on young trees; 
when done replace the earth on the roots— 
after the first application it is not very ma- 
terial at what season it is done. 

I have tried the experiment for several 
years, and while every tree not thus treated 
with the tar was destroyed by the ‘worms, 
not the slightest injury was done to the 
others. I consider the trial I have made, 
though on but a few trees, as a demonstra- 
tion of the efficacy of the tar thus applied, 
as an antidote to the Peach worm. 

I have found the same application upon 
young apple trees, a complete preventive 
against the ravages of mice. For this pur- 
pose the tar may be slightly boiled, and if 
put on once a year the mice will not touch 
the bark.— Bucks County Intelligencer. 


parent generally seeks a place for depositing 
her eggs where food may be conveniently 
found. A worthy friend of mine, the late 
Samuel Johnson, of Buckingham, mentioned 
to me many years ago, that he believed the 
Peach Moth laid its eggs on the leaves of 
the peach trees, which, by curling up, pro- 
tected them from the weather until hatched, 
and then supplied them with food until the 
leaves withered and fell to the ground. He 
further remarked that the larve in searching 
for supplies of food, on finding the root of 
the young tree, seized on the tender bark, 
and if it had strength enough, penetrated to 
the wood, where it continued to ravage upon 
its victim until death. This is by far the 
most probable process of this insect thus far, 
and it may be remarked that there is a trait 
in the character of most, if not all wood 
worms, not generally known, viz: The 
change from the larvee to the chrysalis does 
not take place from any law of necessity at 
fixed periods of time, but is prolon ac- 
cording to circumstances almost indefinitely. 
1 once found a worm in a piece of yellow 
pine furniture, which, unless it had entered 
the dry wood after it was painted, must have 
been there more than twenty years. The 
amount of work it had done seemed to justi- 
fy the same idea of its longevity. I conclude, 
therefore, that the peach worm remains in 
the tree as long as it finds food to suit, whe- 
ther the theory of the process of maturation 
be true or not. There is no doubt that the 
young larve, in a very tender state, com- 
mence their attacks on the bark of the tree, 
and consequently a small matter, properly 
applied, could not fail to protect the tree from 
their ravages. The remedy I propose does not 
Cepend for its efficacy upon any particular 
en in = ae of the insect. It is as 
8: en the youn ch trees are 
taken from the aura, Tet th 
carefully examined, and every worm taken 
“ut, or if any trees are materially injured, 


Restraints— Exercise. 


We take the following from a Southern paper. Let 
|a word to the wise prove sufficient.—Ep. 


From infancy our girls are waited upon till 
locomotion becomes painful; they grow up 
with a fair skin, and from generous feeding 
are apparently full in development; but there 
is no muscle, nothing but fat, which the first 
trials of the physical frame dissipate, and the 
whole system is collapsed. For the want of 
exercise in the house and in the open air, 
added to the infamous and disgusting press- 
ure of the waist and all the vita! organs, the 
secretions are faulty; the skin, instead of 
being of a firm, velvet-feeling texture, be- 
comes pale and sallow ; then come low spir- 
its, peevishness, ennui, disgust. 

Nature has decreed that work, health, and 
happiness, should be closely united. If you 
want a drink, go to the pump or to the spring 
and get it; if to bathe, prepare your own 
bath, or plunge into the running stream; 
make your own beds, sweep your own rooms, 
and wash your own clothes; throw away 
your corsets, and Nature herself will form 
your bustles; then you will have full chests, 
glossy hair, rosy complexions, smooth velvet 
skins, muscular, rounded limbs, graceful 
tournures, elasticity of person, generous 
hearts, sweet tempers, good husbands, and 
long lives of honey-moons. 


“ eR EN ee Meter ie 
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70 Use of Soap-suds as a Manure.—Editorial Notices. 


When we read of the free clothing, the 
gymnastic exercises, the household duties of 
the Greeks, we are not surprised at the ex- 
quisite loveliness of the marble copies of 
those most perfect exemplars of Burke’s line 
of beauty. But when, under the Southern 
system of dress and no exercise, we see great 
profusion of clothes piled up in rigid opposi- 
tion to nature’s known lines of gradual swell 
and imperceptible declension and attenua- 
tion of limb, we do not fail to remember that 
the owl, of all birds, having the greatest bulk 
of feathers, has also the most ragged person; 
and ‘flaccid skins’ and ‘forked radishes’ 
‘come o'er the spirit of our dream.’ 


























Pickawa plains to winter.” 

Our correspondent noticed in his journ 
dences of bad farming and wretched man 
wishes some ‘ Agricultural paper could find its way. 
such farmers, to convince them by whispering a G» 
secrets in their ear in a clever manner, of their hic 
and the inexpediency of any other than g00d ene 
tion.” But the wish, we can assure him, js to a a 
extent vain. It is not the slovenly and the anthrity 
who read agricultural papers. They do not apprehens 
they need them. ; 

—_— 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD DOGs. 


A rew of these valuable animals of pure blood, may 
now be obtained at $5 each, delivered in Philadelphia 
The dam was selected in England last fall, fo, the 
present owner, and the pups now o'd enough for & 
livery, were sired by a thorough bred Shepherd Dog 
from the State of New York. Early application to} 
made—post-paid—at the office of the Farmers’ Cale 
net, No. 50 N. Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


ey Many ey, 
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Use or Soap-sups as A Manure.—About 
twelve months ago | had at my command a 
tank that reccived nothing but the suds that 
came from the laundry; I thought I would 
try its effects. The first thing I tried it on 
was hyacinths in pots, and the result was 
most astonishing. I tried some of Potter’s 
liquid guano at the same time as an experi- 
ment, but found the suds most beneficial. 
Many persons who saw the hyacinths, said 
they never saw finer. I used it alternately 
with pure water. I also tried it with straw- 
berries that were forcing, and though the 
plants were previously very bad ones, the 
result was very satisfactory. French beans 
in pots were also a great deal improved by 
its use, and I think if it were extensively 
employed it would be found very beneficial 
to a great many plants. It must be remem- 
be a that it was not used fresh from the 
wash-house, but was allowed to run into the 
tank, which was always nearly full; by this 
means it may be used without the least in- 
jury to any growing plant requiring such 
stimulous.— Gardeners’ Journal. 





FARM IN WHITEMARSH 
FOR SALE. 


Tue subscriber offers to sell the farm on which 
resides, in Whitemarsh valley, Montgomery county. 
about eleven miles from the city—it contains 155 acres 
of first quality limestone land, in a high state of ca! 
tivation, 

The improvements are a large stone mansion, which 
has recently undergone a thorongh repair—stone ear 
riage-house, with granary attached—a_ substantial 
stone farm-house—a new tenant-house—a stone barn 
120 feet long—hay-house—w agon-house—spring hows 
&c., all in excellent repair. 

This estate combines the singular advantage of 2 
‘beautiful country-seat, within a pleasant ride of th 
city, with a highly improved and productive farm 

For terms, apply to the subscriber residing thereos, 
or to Eli K. Price, Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Ninth mo, 15th. WM. W. LONGSTRETHE 
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Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the per 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, shee? 
&c., for a reasonable commission. Alli letters pe 
paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will be attendel 
to without delay. AARON CLEMENT 


March 15th, 1845. 


AND 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOE. 


er L 
Purtapetpaia, Ninra Monta, 1845. 





In a letter dated the 19th of last month, at Salem, 
Ohio, from a valued friend who had recently journeyed 
thither from Richmond, Indiana, he says, “* Through 
Indiana generally, wheat has seldom if ever been better. 
The grain is large and fine. Grass, owing to the 
drought, is mostly light, though better than farmers 
had anticipated. Oats are good and corn promises 
well. Similar observations may apply to Southern 
Ohio, from the intelligence I have been able to collect, 
In many parts of Northern Ohio, there has been a 
great failure of the wheat crop, owing to the late 





Uy SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, £3 
The subject matter of which, may correspond with 
agricultural character of this paper, will be insertet 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of tes!" 
or less; and so in proportion for each additions! "* 
Payment in advanec. 
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No. 2 


hold an Annual Exhibition at West Chester> 
cet ee of next month. They will also have a 
oa Match. An interesting and exciting time is 
a A list of premiums has been forwarded 
a” 
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Peacues have been again this season abundant and 
cheap in our market for several weeks. Thousands of 
baskets were daily landed at our wharves, whence 
they were distributed to our citizens, and into neigh- 
bourhoods where they are more of a rarity. Tens of 
thousands of baskets have been forwarded to New 


, York, which has had the good effect both to enable the 


tog a Quincy, JF., of Boston, will deliver the An-|| Knickerbockers to luxuriate in our superabundance, 
} 


363i 


,ddress at the Exhibition and Fair of the New)/and to keep upthe price here We have been informed 


York State Agricultural Society, at Utica, on the af-|\that the Reybold family in Delaware, including the 


vergoon of the path inst., the last day of the Fair. 


LD 


Tue E 
caitural Tociety of New 


wri) be held as stated in our last, 


pumber. 
— 


| Major and his four sons, had sent to market up to the 

\29th ult., 63,334 baskets, and that they had in one day, 
tion and Ploughing Match of the Agri shipped 5,420 baskets. We found upon our table the 

— Castle County, Delaware,||°ther day from these orchards, half a dozen as delicious 

at Wilmington, al in flavor, as they were noble in size. 

che 17th and sth insts. For list of premiums see last! 





Tue quantity of rain which fell during the Eighth 


month, 1845, was 7.30 inches. At the Pennsylvania 


Tue Philadelphia Agricultural Society holds its An- Hospital for the Insane, in Blockley, there fell 8.14 
sual Exhibition at the Lamb Tavern, on the 22nd and)/inches. 


vind of next moath—the Ploughivg Match on the 24th. 
Por lust of premiums, see No. 12, of last volume. 





hr a half year's meeting of the Royal Agricultural 


Sorrety, 


marl. The Society has about 7000 members, and an 
vovested capital of nearly $40,000. The people of 


beld in London in the Fifth month last, our)) 
fnead H. Colman, presented a specimen of Jersey || 


Penn. Hospital, 9th mo. | st. 


Tne abstract from Von Thaer, on page 67, will be 
valuable to our readers; both they and the Editor 
thank our Chester county friend for his kindness, and 
ask a continuance of it. 





Shrewsbury, where the Annual Show was heid in the PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAL, HORTICUL.- 


Sventh month last, raised £1000 towards defraying 
its eIpenses. 





Tae Indiana Farmer says that in his ramblings, he 


TUKAL, AND SEED WAREHOUSE. 


No. 194} Market street, between Fifth and Sixth 
streets, South side. 


For sale as above, Prouty & Mears’ Patent Centre 


saw hay which bad been cut and partly cured, and| Draught Self-sharpening Ploughs, with all the new 


cocked up and left for a week or two, and was doubt- 
less intended to stand much longer, for there is a fash- 
jon with some to let their hay lie about the field in 
ithe three feet cocks, until it is convenient to haul it 
to the stack. This may be in August or September. 
And sometimes we have seen a farmer with a little 
sled and rope hauling his hay in October!” Well may 
the wonder be expressed if these were “‘ book farmers!” 


Ice has become an important article of export. It 
is shipped from Boston in blocks weighing from two to 
four hundred weight, deposited in saw-dust in the 
ship's hold,and sent to London. It arrives there with 
but little loss of weight. A man by the name of Tudor, 
who first engaged in the ice trade, is said to have ac- 
cumulated a handsome fortune by it. 





Tur South Western Farmer, a spirited paper, hereto- 
fore published at Raymond, Mississippi, is discontin- 
wed. We regret the necessity for it. 





Maxy of our readers are subscribers to Colman’s 
Aencultural Tour. They will be pleased to learn that 
‘he fourth part is nowin press at Boston, and we shall 
‘e able to furnish it in the course of three or four 
webs N. P. Willis, in one of his letters to the New 
York Mirror, says, “Mr. Colman, the agriculturist, 
bas made a strong impression on society in England’ 
hs strong good sense and fresh originality of mind 
*re well suited to be relished in this country.” 


improvements attached. These ploughs have taken 
nine premiums the last fall, in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. Subsoil ploughs for one or two 
horses—Taylor's new Patent Straw-cutters—Guillotine 
Improved do.—Corn-Planters—Cultivators—Harrows; 
Turnip-Drills, &c. Garden tools of every description. 
Also, Vegetable and Flower seeds, crop of 1844, grown 
for this establishment, and warranted true to name. 
Among the collection are several new kinds, very su- 
perior—as Seymour's White Giant Celery—Union 
Head Lettuce. Also, Peas—Beans—Potatoes, &c.— 
Fruit-trees—Bulbous roots, &c., for sale at the lowest 
prices, by D. O. PROUTY. 





Poudrette. 


A valuable manure—of the best quality, prepared 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Parm- 
ers’ Cantnet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or at 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ 
street. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, containing 
four bushels—§$5 for three barrels—@15 for ten barrels, 
or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from a distance, en- 
closing the cash, withcost of porterage, will be prompt- 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the barrels on 
board of such conveyance as may be designated. 
The results on corn and wheat have been generally 
very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in the 
interior, both of this State and of New Jersey, are 
invited to try it. It is now seasonable for wheat, &c. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 
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72 Editorial Notices. 


Vou. X 
We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our COATES’ SEED STORE 
’ 





friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 





which are No. 49 Market Street. 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather; —Price $4 00 FRESH TIMOTHY SEED 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J.8. Skin- Of various qualities, from , 
ner's very valuable Additions; 2 00 v owuelrenaia nn cae Seed to i, 
BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT ; 2 00 . Produced, 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 OCEFHER WITH 4 COMPLETE ASSORTHEET 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374 GRASS & GARDEN SEED; 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 60 as 
; Of the finest Quality and best Va 
Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, Seeds, &c JOS. P 
half-bound, 9 vols. 7 3 1 = ° aa bate a COATES, 
DOWNING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 r corge M. Coates, 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 75 
SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
AMERICAN Poulterer’s Companion, 1 25 : : Page 
Experiments with Guano. ............... 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 150 sand poms cara ce a a ee ‘ 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 Change of Seed Wheat. ...... Renner enpar ee eee 4 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 313 Importance of Sisal a Alay te tn elt haat 4 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 . L.. ebeseaee 0600 65505605. ¥ 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 || P00! {OF ~aluiae Siulaial-deteadiaon nis tev ° 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 tural Association.—Profit of Hens. er dats: a 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 79 ll Culture of the Peach. ...........essesecee, os 0) 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 |i economy of Poultry ....0...s-.sseeeceeceeece... x” 
LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, — 25 lI Liquid Mamures. .......0000seeceeesseeeeecsesees 
a ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, aM Le) EEE rere didindaat 
-. FAMILIAR LETTERS, 124 || cow Dowie Peer BOER. 2 occ k ccd iisvccccccccvsets oe 
As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri-|| Report of Committee on Wines—Cincinnati. ..... 4 
culture. Durham Oxen.—To perfume Clothes. ............. % 
Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural || Magnesian Lime.—Parming Scenes at the West.— 
Tour—or singte numbers sold. Trap for Cut-worms. ..... 66. secececeeeeerens % 
, The Centre Draught Plough. .........+-.0...000. bY 
I We are prepared to bind books to order. Prevention of smut in Wheat.—To cleanse gloves 
Without Wetting. ....ccccccecerececserserses z 
See Lightning Rods, by Professor Hare.—The Straw. 
d Store, Wet POND. acca diodes cc cS sb ebsdee Wee cticcsi » 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. WBeryineed MBA sod i cidis io k's le Bric cc ve covevevece & 
The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White Tests of a thriving population. ........ etn .8 
and Red clover, and other grass seeds. Field seeds, Sxperiments with Guano on Dr. Bliwyn's erm. “ 
consisting of Spring and Winter Wheats, Potatoe, wow Seedling Strawberry, the Denton Fine. ...... . 
Oats, Barley, and choice varieties of Seed-corn. Also|| Meeting of Agricultural Society. ........--.-.-.. 


in season, Fruit and Shade Trees. Garden and Bird|| /"@¢?'s Principles of Agriculture. . .... «+... ; 
seeds generally. Guanoina parcels to suit purchasers. Swine. meee co cece cs coccccestecece ve 00 00h 00ce ses 

M. S. POWELL. || Preservation of Fruit Trees.—Restraints—Exercise ® 

oc neem ee tf, || Use of Soap-suds as a Manure.— Editorial Notices. 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-j} For six dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be|) work will be furnished in numbers, including the tenth 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-||volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 
ately introduced. mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volam* 

Terms.—One dollar per anoum, or five dollars for||the work may be obtained neatiy Aalf-bound and ia 
seven copies—payable in advance. tered. Copies returned to the office of publicatios, 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning) will also be bound upon the same terms. the 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition|| By the decision of the Post Master General. ms 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become \ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper Posted 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-| any Post office within thirty miles of Phil pus 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at) they will go free of charge. 
one doliar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printea 
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